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OUTLAWING WAR [Prominent Men Sign Pact 
to Observe Volstead Act 


IS GOAL OF NEW. 


Signed Dry Pact 


PEACE CRUSADE 


Mr. Levinson Cites Jllegal- 
izing of Piracy, Dueling, 
as Auguring Success 


—————— 


REPORTED GROWING | 


-_———— 


People Taxing. Themselves and 
Furnishing ‘Cannon-Fodder’ 
for War, Called Absurd 


mi 
| 
ii 
=. 


Special from Monitor Bureau | 


CHICAGO, March 30—Believing 


among nations by taking legal action 
to make it criminal, just as piracy, 
the international slave trade and 


dueling were banned, a group of 21° 
prominent men and women here! 
have formed the American Commit- | 
tee for the Outlawry of War. 

The committee, first organized in | 
1921, has just been reorganized for, 
greater activity. The chairman is, 
Salmon'‘O. Levinson, author of the} 


Se Ne = 
Keystone View Co. 


SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


| Levinson-Borah plan fot the = DROP VIOLEN 7 
lawry of war which has been intro-| i ( ’ 


duced in Congress by William KE. | 
Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, and | 
which is scheduled to come before. 
the Senate for debate in December. | 
Among the committee’s new mem-_ 
bers are Dr. Charles Clayton Morri-'| Swa 
son, editor of the Christian Century; | ’ 
Col. Raymond: Robins, social service | 
worker, and Margaret Dreier Robins, | 
honorary president of the National | 
Women’s Trade Union League; Prof. ! 
Forest Ray Moulton of the Univer- | 
sity of Chicago; Mrs. B. F. Lang-. By Special Cabic 
worthy, president of the Woman’s; CAL@UTTA, March 30—The recent 
“a4 — of Chicago, and Mrs.! defeat of the Bengal ministers, owing 
eo ene _to the defection of the ex-minister, 
Pamphlet Campaign 'Fazlul Huq and nine followers to 
Through Mr. Levinson’s office the /the Swarajistst side has been fol- 
committee has sent out about 1,250,- | lowed by action on the part of be R. 
000 pamphlets intended to arouse! Das, the Swarajist leader, which is 
public opinion to the possibility of |interpreted here to mean’ that he 
abolishing war by simple methods. js anxious to drop obstruction and 
Echoes of interest have come from /non-cooperation and cautiously to 
far and near, Mr. Levinson said in | fee] his way toward co-operation 
an interview for The Christian Sci-| with other groups with the view to 
ence Monitor. Besides thousands of | forming a stable ministry. 
letters from peace advocates in the , He has privately seen one or two 


SAYS C. R. DAS 


‘ajist Leader «Makes a 
Gesture Toward Forming 
a Stable Government 


ee or 


7 


Legal. Agreement Calls for 
$10,000 and $1000 Penal- 
ties for Violations 


PHILADELPHIA, March. 30—A 
legal] agreement with a $10,000 for- 
feit for violation, binds Samuel M. 
Vauclain, president of the. Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, to strict observ- 
ance of the Volstead Act while in 


Mr. Vauclain signed the agreement 


Goble and R: A. Hey. Baldwin offi- 
cials on May 18, 1924, the others 
agreeing to forfeit $1900 each if 
they violated it. : 

Mr. Vauclain disclosed the agree- 
ment while en route through Texas 
on his private car. The agreement, 
it was said, cites the desire of the 
signers to obey the laws, “not only 
because they are right, but also be- 
cause it will result in mental, moral 
and physical good.” 


The Agreement 
The agreement, in part, reads: 


United States, as now prevailing, the 
use of intoxicating liquors within its 
borders is~prohibited; and, 
“Whereas, the undersigned are deé- 
sirous of:obeying said laws not only 
because they believe such action is 
and 


their mental, moral 


good; . 


United States, he has received cor-| European leaders, and as a conse-|on the said Samuel M. Vauclain in the | 


respondence from groups in England 
and France. He is considering ac- 
cepting invitations sent by those 
groups to speak in Europe this sum- 
mer, 

The program of the American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War 
is to begin at home with intensive 
work for establishing ‘“‘a judicial sys- 
tem to supplant the traditional and 
believes that a declaration of inter- 
national policy made by the United 
States through passage of the Borah 


‘resolution for the outlawry of war 


would be followed by similar parlia- 
mentary declarations in other coun- 
tries, and that these would pave the 
way for a conference of nations to 
make a general treaty abolishing the 
use of war in international disputes. 
Once the will of the peoples io 
end war is registered, the need for 
armaments will disappear, and the 


work of revising existing codes ac- 


cording to the! new conception will 
be simple, Mr. Levinson declared. 
The outlawry plan follows the ideas 
worked out in the American consti- 
tutional convention of 1787 for out- 
lawing war between states and for 
settlement of their"disputes by the 
‘United States Supreme Court, he 
stated. ) 


Code Revision Urged 


Mr. Levinson, who is an attorney, 
became interested in the legal as- 
pects of war during the last world 
conflict when his two sons were serv- 
ing in the army. Studying the sub- 
ject, he was astonished to find that 
there was not a line in any code 
against war. His conclusion was that 
so long as war is assigned the func- 
tion of settling international disputes 


it will continue to be used by strong ‘Short of funds and the leaders are! 


nations. 


son why international law should not 
be immediately revised to abolish 
this absurd and cruel system. Mr. 
Levinson interested the late Phil- 


-ander C. Knox in the subject and 


they worked on it together for three 


. years, he related. After Mr. Knox 


passed ou, Mr. Borah became the 
champion of the outlawry plan in the 
Senate. 

Out ‘aing the plan as it has de- 
veloped_in his eight years of study. 
Mr. Levinson «aid: 

Anglo-Saxon civilization has learned 
to express public opinion by pro- 
nouncement of law. But the interna- 
tional will of the “people has never 
peen allowed expression. We pro- 
vose that it <hall'! We propose tha 

Cthe people shall vote not absurdly 
on a given war already in operation, 


| quence has today reversed the notori- 
(ous Serajgunj resolution by issuing 
a manifesto, saying that he desires to 
dissipate any apprehensions existing 
among Europeans that he or the 
Swarajists encourage assassination 
or violence. He condemns it abso- 
|lutely and entirely as opposed to his 
| views or Mahatma Gandhi's. He is 


lines of India in honorable partner- 
4 with Great Britain in the Em- 
pire. 

“To the young men of Bengal I say, 
drop violence, fight clean. To Euro- 
peans and the Government I urge, 
drop repression, drop your unworthy 
suspicions of us.” 

The manifesto is in striking con- 
trast to the official Swarajist atti- 
tude at the recent conference of all 
parties in Government House, Cal- 
cutta. It is noteworthy that the 
manifesto is silent on the Serajgunj 
resolution. 7 

Mr. Das explained to an intimate 
friend of. The Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent that his ac- 
tion of last July was due to tactics. 
While deploring the days of murder, 
he -supported the resolution ap- 
plauding the patriotic aims of the 
murderer, in order to head off a 
resolution directly applauding both 
patriotic intentions and murder. 

The view here is that the general 
feature of the recent sessions of the 
assembly at Delhi and the Councils 
at Calcutta and elsewhere marks the 
gradual break up of the Swarajists’ 
policy of general obstruction. which 
| they are beginning to realize leads 

nowhere, besides being -»prehensive 
of the effect on home opinion. The 
| Swarajists also are beginning to run 


‘anxious to resume their practice at 


» ‘On the other hand, he saw no rea- |the bar. 


; 


| Berlin—Wolfgang Stresemann, son 
of the German Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, has joined the 
ranks of musical composers. He es 
brought out a symphony for orchestra 
which.is to have first night in the 
near future at a social evening ar- 
ranged by the German actors’ society. 
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Germans Fail to E'ect President 
c® R. Das Issues Manifesto 
Prominent Men Sign Dry Pact 

War Outlawry Crusade Opens 

~ vem @ a Negotiations Under 


Experiment Station Director Telis of 


: Pg: Meete : |determined to win Swaraj. on the 


‘follows: 
| “1. That for the period of one 
|year from the eighteenth of May, 


'1924, they will abstain from the use| 


of alcoholic liquors of any kind. 
“0 

(other than Samuel 

break this pledge, 


M. 
the person so 


| the Fairmount Park Commissi and 
/prominent Philadelphia lawyer, who 
‘shall thereupon demand from such 
'delinquent the sum of $1000 which 


‘shall forthwith toy be paid by him, 


land when so recefved by said Morris 
|R. Bockius shall be applied to such 
‘charities as he may select. . 

\ 

| Ten Thousand Penalty 

That the penalty to be imposed 


; en 
; vo. 


/event of his failure to conform to the 


| provisions of this document, shall be, 


‘the sum of $10,000. 
| “4 This restriction in the use of 


‘intoxicating liquors shall not apply | 


‘to countries outside of the United 
States. 

“In witness whereof the parties 
hereby duly execute this document 
on the 19th day of May, 1924. 

“Signed by: ~ 

“Samuel M. Vauclain, W. A. Gar- 
rett, A. S. Goble, R. A. Hey. 

“Witnesses: 

“Anne Vauclain; Ruby Cheatham. 


ence,’ near Benevides, Texas. Writing 
difficult.” 

Mr. Goble is the St. Louis repre- 
sentative of Baldwin's and Mr. R. A. 
Hey, the Houston (Tex.) representa- 
tive. 


Legal Lore Exhibit 
for Lecture. Tour 


Northwestern University Dean 
to Display Facsimiles of 


Oldest Court Records 


Special from Monitor Bureou 
CHICAGO, March 30 — Facsimiles 
of the oldest 
promissory note and the oldest will 


of legal lore which Dr. John H. Wig- 
more, dean 
iversity law school, has gathered for 


a lecture on the world’s legal sys- 
tems he is to deliver from here to 
jthe Pacific coast during the next 
‘six weeks. 


| “I have gathered the pictures dur-;| the Peruvians, it is stated, they can- | 


TELEPHONE COMPANY SUBMITS 
_ INTRASTATE OPERATION COSTS: 


‘ing many years of travel and re- 
search in numerous countries,” Dr. 
Wigmore said. “The Greek series 
comes from the earliest Greek rec- 
ords, which we photographed in the 


this country, it was learned today. | 


with the late W. A. Garrett, A. S. | 


| “Whereas, under the laws of the! 


fight, but also that it will result in) 
physical | 


“Now, therefore, to that end, the | 
‘undersigned have agreed together as | 


That should any one of them | 
Vauclain) . 


doing shall immediately report same. 
'to Morris R. Bockius, a member of) 


“Signed on private car ‘Independ- | 


court record, oldest | 


of Northwestern Uni- | 


PERU TO URGE 
AMPLIFICATION 
OF TACNA CASE 


a ee Re 


Memorandum to President 
to Ask Native Constab- 
ulary in District 


WASHINGTON, March 30 (&)—A 
Peruvian communication asking am- 
plification of certain features of 
President Coolidge’s Tacha-Arica 
arbitration award is expected very 
soon at the State Department. 
| After calling attention to alleged 
‘Chilean atrocities that might affect 
the result of the forthcoming pleb- 
{:cite in the province, the communica- 


‘tion will suggest that a native con- 
|stabulary be crganized to displace 
the present Chilean garrisons 
| Tacna-Arica unti] after the election. 
'This will constitute the principal 
' point to be covered in the representa- 
‘tions, which will be couched in 
‘courteous terms, calculated to give 
no offense to the American Govern- 


in; 
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IFRANCO-GERMAN 


— 


: Turkey Demands 
‘  Enibassies’ Transfer 


Constantinople, March, 30 
HE Turkish Government has 
addressed a note to the powers 
asserting that it cannot agree to 
the continuation of foreign em- 
bassies in Constantinople. It de- 
mands the transfer of the em- 
bassies to Angora,, in Asiatic 
Turkey, the present éseat of the 
Government. 
The declaration asserts that the 
Government is prepared to offer 
sufficient embassy sites in Angora. © 


STATE PLANNING 


_ REFORESTATION 


' 
; 


Distribution of 4,000,000 
Small Pines Soon to Begin 
| —All Districts to Share 


-— 


| One of the largest reforestation 
| Programs the State ever has under- 


‘ment, or reflect on the integrity of | taken began today when the Depart- 


| President Coolidge as abritrator. 

| The communication to be delivered 
at the State Department will be in 
the form of a memorandum, ad- 
'dressed to President Coolidge as. ar- 
'bitrator and signed by Ambassador 
‘Hernan Velarde and Solon Polo, head 
‘of the Peruvian Arbitratidn Com- 
mission. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 
Tacna-Arica situation has takén a 
‘new turn. Although no communica- 
‘tion protesting the decision of Pres- 
‘ident Coolidge as arbitrator has been 
received, either by the President or 
‘by the Secretary of State, it was dof- 
initely stated at the State Depart- 


officials here. 

The note is addressed to President 
Coolidge as arbitrator, and not to 
him as President of the United 
States, but it is expected it will gu 
t> him threugh the State Depart- 
ment, 

Award Supposedly Final 

So far as the Government has 
| been officially informed, the Peruvi- 
-ans were satisfied to.abide by the de- 
|cision, and it is difficult to deter- 
the document which 
has now been sent is a gesture to 
meet home demands cr _ whether 
‘there is a more serious purpose be- 
hind it. 

The decision was supposed to be 
final by the agreement of both par- 
ties when the arbitrator was named. 
The President, therefore, may have 
nothing further to say except to call 
ithe attention of the Peruvian Govern- 


' mine whether 


mise of any kind would be attempted, 
it is impossible to say until after the 
Government has been in possession 
of the note and has given it due con- 
sideration. 


One of the points at issue is 


‘for holding the plebiscite was cor- 
lrectly interpreted, that is, whether it 
‘meant that the plebiscite was to he 
‘held “at” the end of the 10-year 
period, or “after” it, which is a more 


élastic term. The contention of the | adel dene” ates al 
| and plants are being | ie 
bol ri ary demarches. 
'given free to the cities and towns 10. ene 


ibe used in their “tow 4 = 
e d their “town forest” pro ‘ments, as apart from verbal com- 


| munications, 


‘Peruvian Government is that the ar- 
| bitrator’s award means a plebiscite 
‘at any time after 10 years, whereas 
‘it is asserted that the treaty provi- 
‘sions made it mandatory that it be 
(held at the expiration of 10 years’ 
‘time from the signing of the Ancon 
| treaty, 

| The Peruvian note, it is said, will 
‘deplore the fact that a more nearly 
|accurate translation of the Spanish 
i words as they appear in the treaty 
‘was not at hand. If he had done so, 
‘it is asserted that he would have 
'iscite was to have been held in 1894. 


| Alleged Intimidations 

| The note, it is said, also will refer 
‘to alleged intimidations by Chile 
iwhich, it is insisted, make it inad- 
‘visable to submit the decision to a 
| plebiscitary decision, 

| Unless guarantees are furnished 


/not take part in the plebiscite. These 
guarantees include 
Tacna and Arica by the Chilean 
armed forces; that the plebiscite 


30-—The | 


ment today such a document is re-| 
ported to be in the hands of Peruvian | 


ment to this fact. Whether a confpro- 


whether the phrase in the provision | 


evacuation of 


iment of Conservation prepared to dis- 
itribute 4,000,000 small pine trees 
‘throughout Massachusetts. It is esti- 
‘mated that approximately 5000 acres 
‘will be added to the forested area 


| within the coming month. 


James Morris, assistant State for- | 


| ester in charge of the distribution of 
ithe trees, announced that virtually 
| every city and town in the Common- 
‘wealth will receive a proportionate 
'Share*for their public reservations 
‘or for the private forest lands for 
| which the trees have been bought by 
| land cwners. 

Indicative of the growing popular 
_interest in the reforestation work, 
fully 250 individual land owners, it 
| Was pointed out, have obtained nur- 


} 


'sery stock from the Department of. 


,Conservation, more than half of 
‘whom are new customers. The de- 
/mand has been much greater 
'vyear than before. Mr. Morris 
pplained that the 4,000,000 


plained that the 4,000,000 
|} were wholly barren, but that 


NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE UNDER WAY 


—————ae ee OD 


| Two Old Adversaries Open 


Direct Relations With 
One Another 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cahle 
PARIS, March 30—Considerable 
surprise is expressed at the revela- 
tion that France has received a dif- 
ferent and more formal communica- 
tion from Germany than other coun- 
tries, and is preparing a reply di- 


rectly. 
same oral 


France has received-a note which 
gives it complete initiative. 

There is some criticism at the 
were accompanied with a number of 
misleading statements which indi- 
cated that France and Germany 
would not begin negotiations until 
certain conditions were fulfilled. At 
first. it was believed that France 


bility of negotiations with Germany. 
Secondly, it was asserted that a pre- 
liminary condition was the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations. 


Direct Correspondence 


Prime Minister, Edouard Herriot, is 


It was understood that the_ 
communication with a: 
memorandum embodying the sugges- | 
tions would be made at the various 
capitals but it is now stated that, 


manner in which the negotiations | 


HUNTINGTON AVE. 
SUBWAY ARGUED 


meant to put itself in accord with | 
the Allies before admitting the possi- , 


It now appears that France and) 
Germany have begun direct corre-| 


spondence and, although the French | 
|Huntington Avenue from the Boston 


Heads Reich Polls 


Says 


Photo by Bain News Service 
| DR. KARL JARRES 
Candidate of Combined Nationalist and 
Conservative Bourgeois Parties in 
Election Just Held. 


for Extension of Rapid 
Transit System 


Construction of a subway in 


GERMAN PEOPLE — 
FAIL TO ELECT 
NEW PRESIDENT 


None of Seven Candidates 
Receives Majority—Dr. 
Jarres Headsthe List 


SECOND ELECTION 
FIXED FOR APRIL 26 


Greatest Gainers at Polls Were 
Soeialists Who Profited at 
~ Expense of Communists 


BERLIN, March 30 (4)—Final re- 
turns from yesterday's presidential 
election in Germany, announced this 
morning, show that none of the 
seven candidates received a majority, 
as required by the Constitution, mak- 
ing a second election necessary. The 
second polling day has been fixed for 
April 26. On this occasion the candi- 
date having the highest number of 
votes will be declared elected. 

The polling of the various candi- 


| ‘|dates yesterday was as follows: 
‘Proponents Present Pleas 


Dr. Xarl Jarres, candidate of the 
combined Nationalist and Conserva- 
tive bourgeois parties, 10,387,323. 

Otto Braun, Socialist, 7,785,,678. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx, Centrist, 3,883,- 
676. 

Ernst Thaelmann, Communist, 1,- 


consulting other countries, France| Art Museum or Brigham Circle to | 869,553. 


considers itself the leader. As for 


| Stuart 


Street, 


thence to Tremont | 


Dr. Hellpach, Premier, of Baden, 


entry to the League, it is now de-| Street, Washington Street, to Sum-| Democratic Party, 1,565,136. 


this | 
ex- | 
new | 
| plants would not in themselves re-. 
new | 
some | 
‘of them will be set out in sections | 


clared to be an essential condition, mer where it would intersect that | 
for a definitive accord, not a con- thoroughfare at Church Green and /j,002.278. 


dition for mere negotiations. 


Thus:to State Street, a total distance of | 


Dr. Held, Bavarian People’s Party, 
General . von Ludendorff, Fascist 


it may be affirmed that diplomatic about 10.000 feet and estimated to} Party, 284,471. 


conversations with a view to a neW | cost about $9,000,000 in all, the work | 


‘treaty are proceeding in France and/to be done by the Boston Transit | 


Germany. 

| This does not mean that M. Her- 
‘riot intends to act alone. He has 
taken note of the opinions of Count 
Skryznki and Dr. Benés, and is jn 


just 


suggest that Germany be invited to 
put forward a more detailed plan. 


! 


constant touch with England. He has. 
received responses from  Bel-| 
gium and Italy, and both of them: 


As a matter of fact, however, Ger- | 
many's plan is better known than, 


/ Commission, 
at the State House. 


Speakers represented real estate 


' 


Void ballots, 34,152. 
The total \vwote, in excess of 26,- 


was advocated today | 812,000, is Slightly less than 69 per 


cent of the qualified elec‘orate. | 
The greatest gainers in the elec- 


properties in the Copley Square-Back | tion were the Socialists, who profited 


Bay districts of Boston amounting 


depend upon public transportation 


to nearly $60,000,000, and many thou- | 
sands of persons who are obliged to. 
‘ing 30 per cent over 


facilities to that part of the city. The. 


arguments were made before the 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs and Street Rail- 


| partly covered with valuable under- | 
' brush, where only occasional patches | 


need filling. 


The plants to be used most gen- | 


‘conversation with Dr. Gustav Strese- | 


erally throughout the State will be 
/manent demilitarization of the Rhine-/ for the bill now before the Legisla-| 


'white pine. Some Norway spruce 


| wHl be sent to the hills of the west- | 


ern part of the state, and Scotch 


| indications 


‘pine and Austrian pine will be used | 


in the sandy soils. Approximately 
two-thirds of the shipment will go 
to the state reservations, of which 
there are now about 80,000 acres 
owned by the Commonwealth. It 
is planned to cover this area as 
rapidly as the State’s reforestation 
policy will permit. 

Both the Public Works Department 
j}and the Metropolitan District Com- 
‘mission are co-operating with the 


‘Department of Cons | 
P od of Conservation in the | i, the effort of the French Govern- 


|present reforestation program. They. 


| 


wrequired. Such will be the tenor of 
‘the French note which will be sub- | the 


‘associate themselves officially with 


have made arrangements to set out | 


500,000 of the trees. Likewise several 


jects. 


‘ITALIAN SENATE 


| a 5h 
| ROME, March 30 (#)—The Pre- 
| mier, Benito Mussolini, was given an 
;enthusiagtic ovation upon his ap- 
|Pearance before the Senate today. 
|All the Senators, including the Oppo- 


| the Premier, the galleries joining 
‘in the warm reception. 

‘ Signor Tittoni, president of the 
Senate, delivered a short speech con- 
,sratulating Signor Mussolini upon 
|his return to duty. The Premier 
‘answered with.a brief word of thanks. 


| APPLAUDS MUSSOLINI’ 


|a Franco-German 


in spite of official suggestions to the 


| 


j 


} 
; 


| yreached the conclusion that the pleb-. sition members, stood and applauded | 
on record form part of a collection | 


| 


before, because the French Ambas- | 


| Ways. 
sador. Pierre de Margerie, had a long | y 


Change Made in Bill 


mann, German Foreign Minister,| Elbridge R. Anderson, a Boston at-| 
which makes it clear that the per-/torney, made the leading ‘argument 


land is part of the scheme, and other, ture on petition of J. Sumner Draper. | 
are furnished to the, Mr. Anderson told the committee inat. 
British Foreign Office through the: the original bill provided for the’ 
intermediary of Lord D’'Abernon and} building of the proposed Huntington ; 
Dr. Frederich Stahmer., | Avenue subway from Brigham Circle | 
More Particulars Required be the art museum to Stuart Street | 
However, it is practically decided! f'“rrémont Street intersection and 
that more particulars in writing are! +. washington Street. Now it is pro- | 
posed to amend the bill by building! 
subway across_ intersecting 
streets in the south end district to, 
‘Church Green and State Street. 
In this way, Mr. Anderson pointed | 
out the new subway would com-}| 
_municate with the Washington Street | 
‘tunnel, the Cambridge and Dorches- | 
ter tunnel and the East Boston tun- 
/nel and relieve, in large measure, | 
ithe great and growing congestion at 
Park Street station. 
snes | William J. McDonald, representing | 
are passing between! 1.41 estate interests en scare at | 
more than $50,000,000 assessed | 
valuation; F. Franklin Burnham, | 
president of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange, and Frank A. 
Spear, president of Northeastern 
University, spoke for the necessity 
of the measure. 


Support From Brookline 


mitted to the allied governments. 
They will be asked if they desire to 
the French reply. What is strange. 
ment to pretend that this exchange 


of notes does not constitute negotla- 
tions, but in some curicus way only 


Now it is known that formal docu- 


Paris and Berlin, it is indisputable, 


contrary that direct negotiations for | 
pact, to which 
other countries will adhere is well 
under way. 


eee ee ee eee ee 


France Will Safeguard 
Poland and Czechoslovakia Walter D. Allen, secretary for 12 


PARIS, March 30 (4)—The Ger-| years of the Brookline Board of 
man security pact offer was the ob- | Trade, said that the entire southerly 


‘ject of a conference at the foreign | Side of Brookline, known as Brook- | 


' 
; 


| 
' 
i 


; 


office today between ‘the Premier, ‘line Village, is feeling the necessity | 
Edouard Herriot ‘and the leading Of increased rapid transit facilities. | 
members of his Cabinet. The former | Indeed, he said this part of Brook- 

line did not have rapid transit in the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) ,real sense at all as it takes as long. 


to go to Park Street from Brookline | 
| Village now as it did in the old horse- | 
'car days, in view of automobile con- | 
gestion along the surface lines. | 

C. Augustus Norwood, attorney, of 
Boston, spoke in favor of the con- 
struction of the proposed tunnel. He 


| 
' 
' 


commission be expedited so that its 


museums of Naples and Rome: in the! authority may be established; that 
Egyptian series we have a picture of _the term for taking the plebiscitary 
the hieroglyphic of the Goddess of | vote be counted from the date of the 
Justice placed in the Florence eth-| civil and military evacuation of the 
nographical museum; our Slavic| provinces; that Peruvian citizens 


hemian codes at Prague and the Ro-/ territories and have been expelled | 


courtroom of Normandy at Rouen.” | citizenship and voting privileges; 
Taking up the 16 principal legal | and that adequate provisions be made | 


| Systems, past and present, Dr. Wig-/| for safeguarding fair voting. | 
‘more includes also the Babylonian, | 
‘Hebrew, * Chinese, 
, | Japanese, 


If the President refuses to make | 
Hindu, Roman, the requested concessions and Peru | 
Muhammadan, Maritime, refuses to participate he may, under | 
| Ecclesiastical, Celtic, Germanic and|the agreement, appoint someone to' 


series was obtained from early Bo-| who have lived for five years in the} 


manesque series from the ancient’ be declared not to have lost their; 


' 


Hearings Are Temporarily Resumed to Admit Evidence 
Not Ready When Company Rested Case 
Several Weeks Ago 


SO er a 8 ee ee 


the appraisal exhibit. It showed that 
the reproduction cost of the prop- 
erty was $175,441,977 and less de- 
preciation $162,199,864. These figures 
were about 5 per cent less than 
the appraisal of the entire property 
in Massachusetts previously put into 
the record. Mr. Manson said that the 


Hearings on the: petition of the 
New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company for increases in 
rates were temporarily resumed be- 
fore the Public Utilities Commission 
today for the purpose of admitting 
evidence which was not ready for 
presentation when the company 


but on the legal condemnation of 
the whole war system. 


Fallacies Cited 


We are not pacifists. As lonz as 
war is lawful, we propose to keep 
our powder dry. But when all civil- 
ized nations by common agreement 
prohihit war, then it will, be @®nly a 
question of whether the people can 
control their own governments and 
representatives. People won't tax 
-themselves for largwe armaments and 
furnish cannon-fodder to promote :in 
{legal enterprise. 

We see the basic fallacies in pres- 
ent-day international thinking. One 
is that you must first remove the 
causes of war. Dueling, slavery 
and saloons were abolished with- 
out such a tedious process. Human 
nature’ being fairly steady, causes 
that come from within are difficult 
to remove. All the causes of dueling 
that ever existed still seem to exist 
today.- But the institution of duel- 
ing has been outlawed. The second 
fallacy is that you need force to es- 
tablish perce and administer justice 
between nitions. It is true we need 
force for scif-defense but that right 
is inheren' and does not need to be 
written in any code. te fee ~ 

The belief that justice must be on oe ee eg 
established by force is the most ab- | Editorials 
-surd, cruel and fallacious thing in | Letters to the Editor 
civilization. Thousends of contrat- | On the Pier and in the Streets of 


Service to Farmers 
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Financlal 
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Stock and Bond Quotations 
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System 
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5| Anglical. He will begin his speaking 


tour in New Orleans on April 2. 
PAGE SCHOOL FUNDS 


FOR ITS FIRST YEAR 
OFFERED BY MR. BOK 


ene ee eee 


NEW YORK, March 30 (4)—Ed- 
ward W. Bok, Philadelphia editor anu 
philanthropist, has offered to pay the 
first year’s expense, 


Walter Hines Page Schcol of Inter- 
national Relations at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The announce- 
ment was made by Owen D. Young, 
president of the board of trustees. 
Meanwhile a nation-wide campaign 
will be conducted, in an effort to 
raise an endowment fund for the 
school. 

Because of the Bok guarantee, rep- 
resentatives of the schoo] saidJt will 
be ready to open for the next school 
year. The proposed budget of $50,000 
can be used almost entirely for the 
maintenance of professorships, schol- 
arships, library, etc. None of the 
$1,000,000 fund, which it is hoped to 
raise, is needed for buildings at the 
outset, 


estimated at) 
$50,000, of operating the proposed | 


‘take the place of the Peruvian mem- | 


ber .of the commission, the only 
stipulation being that there shall not 
‘be two Peruvians or two Chileans 
on the commission. This was done 
| to meet the people’s refusal of either 


‘party to agree to the terms of the, 


| arbitral award. 


‘JUGOSLAVIAN AFFAIRS 
CHANGING FOR BETTER 


3n Special Cable 

BELGRADE, March 30—After Paul 
Raditch’s speech in Parliament on 
Saturday, a sudden change took place 
in the parliamentary _ situation. 
Parliament annulled the mandates of 
the arrested leaders of the Raditch 
Party and ordered an inquiry into 
the mandates of the old adherents of 
the party. and verified all the man- 
|dates of the new members of the 
‘party. who are most numerous. 

A favorabl> impression has been 
created in political circles, for it is 
‘considered that this move leads tu- 
ward conciliation, and a gradual set- 
'tlement of the internal political sit- 
nation. The press calls the sitting in 
question historical. 3 


rested its case some Weeks ago. 

This evidence consisted of a sum- 
mary of the appraisal of the com- 
pany’s property in Massachusetts 
used exclusively in intrastate busi- 
ness. Heretofore all the valuations 
introduced have included property 
also employed in interstate opera- 
| tion. 

Another exhibit showed revenues, 
expenses and net earnings for 1924, 
1925 (estimated) and 1926 (estimated), 
applicable to intra-state operaticns, 
and the per cent of net earn’ngs to 
the reproduction cost, less deprecia- 
tion, of the average intra-state plant 
and general equipment in service, 
working capital and cost of estab- 
lishing the business. 

Both of these exhibits were the 
| result of special studies and not a 
part of the usual engineering and 
accounting systems of the company. 

The commission also heard George 
Albree of Concord on his petition 
that the present petition of the Tele- 
phone Company be withdrawn and 
filed with a federal tribunal, prob- 
ably the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

George K. Manson, chief engineer, 
was recalled to the stand to explain 


actual per cent of the property used 
in intra-state business was 95.572 
per cent. 

Frederick E. Moore, general audi- 
tor, was recalled to explain the ex- 
hibit relative to revenues. It showed 
intra-state revenue to be $35,009,- 
312.77 in 1924, $42,030,000 (estimated) 
in 1925 and $49,684,000 (estimated) 
in 1926 Net intra-staete earnings 
were $4,609,505.92 in 1924, $6,818,000 
(estimated) in 1925, and $10,815,000 
(estimated) in 1926. The per cent 


of intrastate telephone earnings to} 
reproduction costs less depreciation | 


was 3.015 in 1924, 3.851 (estimated) 
in 1925 and 5.492 (estimated) in 1926. 

This completed all the evidence to 
be put in by the company. At its 
conclusion Mr. Albree was heard on 
his petition. 

Mr. Albree said that inasmuch as 
the New England company is a part 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, the commission now 
has before it for consideration an 
interstate and not an intra-state mat- 
ter and as such, shou'd be acted on 
first by a federal tribunal for the 


| purpose of providing a basis on 


which the various state commissions 
might later take action. 


represented The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., with thousands of at- 
tendants; he sa‘d many of the hun- 
‘dreds of employees of The Chris- 
'tian Science Publishing Society used 
‘the transit lines to 
avenue. He also represented the in- 
-terests of the Shawmut Real Estate 
|'Trust, with property of more than 
| $2,500,000 in that part of the c'ty. 

| The method whereby the money 
could be raised for the project inter- 
' ested different committeemen, es- 
pecially Luke D. Mullen of Charles- 
town and George Louis Richards of 
Malden, Representatives. Mr. Mullen 
frankly said he was friendly to the 
proposition but wanted to ascertair, 
the best way the money could be 
ruised. 


Methods of Financinz 


Mr. Anderson had spoken of the 
proposal to issue bonds, while Mr. 
McDonald spoke of taxing real estate 
property by assessing beitermenis as 
one way and a tax on automobiles in 
the metropolitan district as another 
method. 

Mr. Anderson said it is proposed to 
have stations at Massachusetts Ave- 
‘nue, at or near the junction of Hunt- 
ington Avenue and Stuart Street or 


| Dartmouth Street, at Arlington Street } 


‘connecting the Boylston Street sub- 
way, and at Tremont, Washington, 
Church Green, afd the East Boston 
tunnel. 

He said the proposed subway will 
give direct connection with the 
Boylston Street subway, 
| Street subway, Cambridge and South 
Boston tunnel, Washington Street 
subway and the East Boston tunnel. 

He said it proposed to have a four- 
track subway from Stuart Street to 
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Massachusetts | 


Tremont, 


rY 


munists. 
imunists 

.e increas- 
. December's 


at the expense of fhe 
Only at Halle were the 
the gainers, the vote * 


parliamentary polling. 

On the face of the returns it would 
seem likely that the three middle 
parties—the Socialists, Centrists and 
Democrats—could carry the second 
election if they combined on a com- 
mon candidate even if the votes 
which yesterday went to Dr. Held 
and General von Ludendorff fall to 
the parties of the Right. 

On the whole, election day passed 
off quietly, but young men barely of 
voting age leagued in the monarchist 
‘““stee] helmet” or the Republican 
Reichsbanner” organizations caused 
disturbances in the streets, with 
Communist youths occasionally join- 
ing in the frays. These incidents had 
no serious result. 


SE 


Voting Proceeds in Berlin 
in a Businesslike Manner 


iw Special Cable 
BERLIN, March 30—The first at- 
tempt of the Germar people to elect 


' their own President passed here yes- 


terday with the usual mofe or less 


artificial commotion, to whcih they 


have now become accustomed from 
various Reichstag elections, and 
which usually concentrates itself in 
certain parts of the city, especially 
around Kurfiirstendam. Here motor 
lorry after motor lorry, resemblinz 
vertjble clusters of black, white and 
red or black, red and gold flags, fille: 
with ‘uniformed youths, and proces- 
sions of private cars flying flags of 
all. kinds, passed up and down th» 
streets, cheered or booed by a crowil 
of Sunday walkers and youths lining 
the curbstone. 

- For the first time-the Communists 
advanced to the fashionable West 
End yesterday, from which they 
kept away during past Reichstag 
elections. Several of their motor- 
lorries, flying red flags, filled with 
gray-clad members of their organi- 
zations, were seen in that part of 
Berlin. Apart from a few clashes 
which, it is reported, occurred be- 
tween various camps, the voting pro- 
ceeded in a businesslike mdnner. 
The population has become accus- 


_tomed to it, since it has been called 


thrice to ballot in less than one 
year. The only novelty this time 
was that they were asked to vote for 
a single man and not for a party. 

It appears doubtful whether the 
people, on the whole, have had suf- 
ficient experience to be fully familiar 
with the duties and rights of the 
President. 
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STUDENTS OPPOSE 
NEW PROFESSOR IN 
PARIS LAW SCHOOL 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, March 30—A serious view 
is taken by the Government of the 
riots in the Latin quarter. The law © 
students have put themselves in op- 4 
position to a new professor, Dr. 
Georges Scelle, who was appointed, 
it is claimed, for purely politica 


reasons. At present he is acting chief™ 
de cabinet for a Radical minister. 

' Twice has he uthsuccessfully at 
tempted to give a lecture and ot 
Saturday for many hours there wer 
serious street conflicts, in which 
Communists, Royalists, various pa 
riotic associations and other poli 
ical bodies participated, thus givir 
a completely political character 
the incident. 

The dean of faculty, who happé¢ 
to be a prominent Roman Catholic 
blamed for the alleged complacer 
toward the manifestants. The mat 
is being ,discussed most angrily 
the newspapers and will be carr 
into the Chamber of Deputies. 
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FRANCO-GERMAN © 
NEGOTIATIONS 
- ARE UNDER WAY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Premier, Aristide Briand, and Louis 
Loucheur, former Minister for Lib- 
erated Regions, also participated in 
the consultation, which is understood 
to have fixed the main lines of the 
French reply to the security mem- 
orandum. 

The political department of the 
foreign office went to work imme- 
diately after the conference on the 
draft of the reply. The main char- 
acteristic of the French answer, it | 
is forecast, will be a series of ques- | 
tions intended to bring out a clear 
definition of what the German Gov- 
ernment is ready to offer, and the 
setting forth of some _ conditions 
which the Frene. Government re- 
gards as indispensable, the chief of 
which is the unconditional entrance 


urday refused this. 

The matter attracts much atten- 
tion as a dispute in which trade 
unionists are concerned, not only as 
employed, but also as employers. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament for Middlesbrough, 
who is publicity agent for the em- 
ployees, has authorized the state- 
ment that opposition to a settlement 
has been strengthened by an offer 
by some societies to withdraw their 
lockout notices, contingent upon 
membership of 
given up. 
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HUNTINGTON AVE. 
SUBWAY ARGUED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


State Street, having two tracks for 
express service and two tracks for 
local service. 


Thinks Capital Available 


the union being 


gress then offered its intervention, BINT AT AN-DUTCH 


UNITY REACHED 


Treaty of 1839 Is Revised 
and New Terms Are 
Mutually Agreed 


. 2 Special Cable 

THE HAGUE, March 30—The Bel- 
gian-Dutch negotiations for the re- 
vision of the 1839 treaty having been 
successfully completed, the draft of 
a treaty, mainly of an economic char- 
acter has been agreed. It is founded 
on the basis that the River Scheldt 
has to serve the purpose of comply- 
ing with the ever-growing navigation 
requirements, Each nation is to con- 


tribute to the expenses to this end on 
its own territory, while a mixed com- 


mission will superintend the water- 


Brookline Bird Club Arranges 


‘Walks to Forests and Streams 


Round-Table Meéting Will Explain Various (Outings 
to Begiriners—Club Extends Gréetings to Those 
‘Interested to Apply for Membership © 


¢ ‘ 

The Brookline Bird Club has pre- | 
pared to enjoy the ‘spring season by | 
arranging an extensive and varied! 
program of walks to woods, streams, 
ponds and beaches. Special attention 
will be given to beginners this year 
and largely for their benefit there 
will be a round-table meeting at the 
Brookline Pubtic Library next Fri- 
day evening at 8 o'clock, where walk 
leaders will @xplain what to look for 
on the various outings. 

Group walks to Devereaux Beach 
and Marblehead Neck, Fresh Pond 
and Menotomy Rocks Park next Sat- 
urday will be followed by tramps to 


birds, if you are interested in our 


(walks or our, meetings; or both; if 


you believe in the conservation of 
birds and other forms of wild life, 
the Brookline Bird Club offers you 
a hearty welcome. Send a post card 
to anyone of the officers, who will 
see that your name is duly proposed 
for election. Or if you prefer to try 
the club first, just go on one of the 
walks, or attend a meeting. Make 
yourself known to the leader or to 
someone else; we shall try to make 
you feel at home.” 


BELMONT SEEKING 


Norwich District: (mM: E. Center, 
superintendent): Baltic and Ver- 
sailles, H. H. Conklin; Bridgeton 
(R. 1.), George Davies; Danielson, 
Roger C. Stimson; East, Blackstone 
and Millville, Mass., Raymond Wum- 
ber; New London, C. E. Spalding; 
Niantic and Lyme, J. E, Montgom- 
ery; North Grosvenordale, M.. C. 
Baker: Portiand, G. W. Potter; Ver- 
non and Quarryville, J. B. Ackley; 
Warehouse Point, J. G. Disbee. — 

’ Providence District: Berleley, 
John A. Coper; Brockton (Mags.), 
Franklin, John H. Buckey; Brockton 
(Mass.) Pearl Street, Clinton; E. 
Bromley; Chartley and North-Reho- 
both’ (Mass,), G. Stanley Helps; East 
Braintree (Mass.), Allen E. Claxten; 
East Greenwich and Wickford, How- 
ard P. Davis; Fast Providence, W. H. 
Bath; East Weymouth (Mass.), First 
Church, John W. Annas; East Wey- 
mouth (Mass.), Porter, Harold C. 
Case: Hanover (Mass.), T. M. Kep- 
ler; Hills Grove, S. J. A. Rook; Hol- 
brook (Mass.), Claude Temple: Hope, 
Frank Chamberlain; Hull (Mass.), 
P. M. Spurrier; Newport,.St. Paul's, 
G. G. Scrivener; North Cohasset 
(Mass), F. W. Coleman; North 
Stoughton and Tower Hill (Mass.), 
Edward Brewster; Pawtucket, Ep- 
worth, Florus L. Streeter; Ports- 
mouth, John McVay: Providence, 
Ashbury. S. A. Livingstone; Provi- 


{SANCTUARIES FOR WILD LIFE | 


ARE SOUGHT IN CCX NECTICUT 


State Park and Forest Commissio* 
a Million Dollars for Forest 


iG Refugees, 
Park Lands and Ot) ia 


. -* b 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 30 - 
st> 


(Special)—A request for $750,000 for =, 
the purchase of forests, game refuges 4% 
and park lands, made by the state 
Park and Forest Commission will be 
before the legislative Committee or | 
Appropriations for hearing ne? 
Wednesday. In addition, the sar 
comfnittee will be asked soon to » 
cide on a request, made jointly 
the Park and Forest Commission 
the state Board of Fisheries 
Game, for $200,000 for the purpr 
developing existing forests, princ. 
pally as game sanctuaries. 

Among the projects planned by the 
park and forest commission under 


should acquire at 
cres. 


. camping grounds, supple- 
the state parks. 


nts required for their purchase. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST 
NAMED AS CHAPLAIN 


\ ould Spend Nearly ‘ 


co-ordinated effort by 
arents along this Hne in 


‘@ now owns 10,000 acres . 

nd and underthe proposed .— 
least | 
These state forests ~~ 
¢ a large purpose as recrea- 


. The pro- 
areas would constitute less’. 
ne-seventh of the forest area . 

State and could be counted on 
Mtually return'to the State the’ 


' 


; ‘way. 3 » subject to the 
" Germany into the League of Na-| Mr. McDonald said the financial | approval se ane aaianing parties, 
ons. : | backing necessary for progress has | cist is to be 
The chief questions on which M./ heen lacking in Boston for the pant | souwte in-ahertans ar sengrelenant 
Herriot will ask light are the atti-| 39 years and that is why Boston is! « simflar system will be applied 
tude of Germany toward the frontiers! ynderdeveloped and not up to the len the Ghent Malimeinie eandl tek 
of the allies of France, Poland and | Jarge cities of the country. land agrees to co-operate with Bel- 
Czechoslovakia, and whether accept-| Boston has received about $40,000,- stows sre onion te Baran 
ance of the German offer would| 000 in mortgages from outside the ort waterway, and eventually a 
mean subsequent efforts on the part! State the past few years, which has waterway nel ween Antwerp and 


the first appropriation is the acqutsi- 
tion of several areas along Long Is- 
land Sound to preserve the natural). 
features either as recreation parks 
or refuges for wild fowl. 

The commiss‘on also desires to ac- 
quire as Many as possible of the im- 
portant mountain tops of the state, 
'so that the public will not be en- 
| tirely excluded from them by private 


dence, Wanskuck, O. G. Terry, 
Providence, Washington Park, E. E. 

: : Storey, Providence, Hope Street, R. 
Fast-Growing Town Asks Right S. Moore, Rockland (Mass.), A. C 


to Borrow Brown, Scituate (Mass.), J. W. Rob- 


Overbrook and Nonesuch Pond, Wren 
Orchard to Rock Meadow, from 
Floating Bridge through the Salem 
Pastures, East Sudbury, Arnold 
Arboretum, West Quincy and Blue 
Hills, Waverley, Wayland, Beach 
Bluff, Melrose Highlands to Spot 
Pond via Middlesex Fells, Winchester 
Reservoirs, Fresh Pond, Cohasset, 


-_ MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30— 
The War Department has announced 
the appointment of Irving G. Wick- 
man of Springfield, Mass., as Chris- 
tian Science chaplain in the officers — 
reserve corps of the ist corps area . 
with the rank of first lieutenant. 


inson, Jr.; Stoughton (Mass.), W. E. 
Handy; Wakefield, C. M. Keefer; 
West Abington (Mass.), Karl W. 
Lendgren; West Barrington, C. 
Prewitt: Woonsocket, M. E. 
borne. 


The town of Belmont is paying 
the price of being the fastest grow- 
ing town in the State, according to 


of the German Government for eva- 
sion or revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The: note will set forth 
in substance that the formal renun- 
ciation of Alsace-Lorraine by Ger- 
many would be an insufficient guar- 
antee of security. 

A great deal of significance is at- 
tached at the Quai D’Orsay to the 
fact that renunciation of Alsace- 
Lorraine was the only tangible point 
contained in the security memoran- 
dum left by the German Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Von Hodsch, with M. Herriot. 
The complete silence of the German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann, on 
all other points involved in the 


done much for the financial situation. 

He said he favored a proposition 
of taking $1 from the levy of the 
metropolitan district for metropoli- 
tan improvements and this proposed 
subway is for the benefit of the en- 
tire metropolitan district and will be 
a mutual benefit. 

He said if an additional $48,000,000 
is spent for subway construction, it 
will mean only the addition of one 
half of a cent on the car rider. 

Automobiles should pay $5 a car 
and with $1 out of general taxation 
it will give about $6,000,000 for im- 
provement, he said. Future develop- 
ment will follow the propsed sub- 


security problem has suggested to 
French officials that the Berlin Gov- 
ernment had the hope of buying 
France off with this concession and 
obtaining a free hand to deal with 
Germany’s eastern and_ southern 
neighbors. 

The French reply will make it 
clear- that France considers itself 
bound,to see that the -frontiers of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well 


way route, 
could be made from the propsed sub- 
way to all connecting transportation 
points. 


NEW MOTOR EXCISE 
TAX BILL CONSIDERED 


as her own, are made safe. 


LOCKOUT BEGINS 
IN NORTH ENGLAND 


Opposed to Measure 


An excise tax on the owners of 2u- 
tomobiles for the use of the road is 


he said, and transfers 


Brookline Representative Is 


Moerdyk, while on the other side, 


‘Holland is entitled to improve the, 


Zuidwillemsvaart. 
Regulating Water-Levels 

Furthermore the treaty contains 
stipulations about regulating the 
water-level of some of the small 
rivers flowing from Belgium into 
Dutch territory. 

Politically both governments have 
agreed to the cancellation of the 
stipulation of the 1839 treaty regard- 
ing Belgium's permanent neutrality 
and as to Antwerp having to be ex- 
clusively a commercial port. As the 
present }reaty means the revision of 
the 1839 treaty, in which France and 
England are also contracting parties, 
their approval has to be acquired. 
The Wielingen Sands _ nationality 
question is left unsolved, both gov- 
ernments maintaining their sover- 
eignty claims. 


Separation of Two Countries 
The 1839 treaty separated Holland 


time the Belgians have been com- 


plaining about the manner in which the spring season. On Friday eve- 


the Dutch officials exercised their 
rights in connection with the River 
Scheldt, granted them by the above- 


and Belgium which before that time | 
and since 1815 had been united under | 
‘King William I of Orange. From that | 


Sharon, Lincoln, Bedford to Concord, 
Lynn Beach and Little Nahant, Silver 
Hill to Lexington, Sunnyside and 
Lake Cochituate, West Stoughton to 
Ponkapoag, and Braintree. These 
show widespread territory to be cov- 
ered by the various gropps durin 

April, May and June. yp 


A Typical Trip 


The nature of the trips is indi- 
cated by the announcements on the 
bulletin, such as: “April 25—East 
Sudbury, all-day and afternoon; take 
7:44 or 1:30 train at North Station; 
all-day party will walk through the 
woods near the leader’s home in the 
morning and meet the afternoon 
party at the station, then both par- | 
ties will walk to Wayland via Heard's | 
Pond; leader, Miss Lottie M. Smith; | 
cost of trip 80 cents.” | 

Two three-day trips have been ar- 
ranged, one starting on Saturday, 
April 18, the other on Friday, May 
29. The particulars of these outings 
will be announced later. 


Lecture by Mr. Townsend 
One lecture at the Brookline Pub- 


| lie Library has been scheduled for. 


ning, April 17, Manly B. Townsend 
will tell of “Friendly Visiting with | 
the Birds, East and West” (in Maine, | 


(and ahout one-half 
| to be restricted hereafter 
‘residences. 


and tax collector; 
Amos T.. 


provided in a bill considered today 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 


at the State House. The bill pro- 
vides for a tax of 25 mills per dol- 
lar on cars of 30 or more horse- 
power, and of 20 mills per dollar on 
those of less horsepower. The val- 


their trade union eniployees by 250 uation for this tax is based on “‘mak- 
er’s current list price as of Jan. 1,” 


co-operative retail establishments, a | or “it not available: the maker's list 
majority of whose shareholders are price for the year of mantfacture.” | 
themselves trade unionists, has; According to the bill, in no case is | 
begun this morning in Manchester, the excise tax to be reduced below a 
Liverpool, Preston, Bury, Chester | $2 minimum. — 

and other towns in northern Eng-|. Renton Whidden, a representative 
land. The lockout is aimed at a from Brookline, a member of the 
single union. committee, said of this bill: “It is 


Some of the notices | f 
state that they do not apply to those | ¥ air because it taxes doubly the | 
who are “not members of the 


/man who pays his property tax on 
National Union of Distributive and that automobile.” Mr. Whidden said | 
Allied Workers.” This union recently | that the bill penalizes the man who 
organized a sectional strike of 600 |™4kKes a property return on April 1, 
co-operative workers in Preston and 


in order to catch the man who does 
the general lockout now instituted is 


not do so. 
the employers’ reply. Carroll L. Meins, a Representative 
The matter is the outcome of a 


of Boston, chairman of the committee 
protracted dispute, in which the em- | ©? taxation which reported the bill, 
ployees demanded higher wages in 


said that the purpose of the bill was 
consequence of the growing business | ‘% Prevent the “dodging of the pay- 
of co-operative societies which, the 


ment of the property tax on automo- 
employees say, despite the £1,000,000 | Diles. by having them delivered after 
increased capital in 1923, have since | 4PTil 1.” Mr. Meins said that asses- 
paid their shareholders 20 per cent | 80'S are having trouble and that 50 
upon the year’s working. When this | Per cent on the taxes on automobiles 
claim was made the societies re- |i Massachusetts are not collected. 


torted by demanding a reduction in —_———- 

the existing wages on the ground of| DR..AHRER VISITS LONDON 
lowered living costs since the pres- LONDON, March 30—The Austrian 
ent scale was instituted. Finance Minister, Dr. Ahrer, arrived 
The union proposed to adhere to a| here today and visited the Treasury 
and the Bank of England. It was 


joint arbitration conference with em- 
ployers, but refused the employers’ | stated that the visit of the Austrian 
Cabinet member is not of unusual 


stipulation that the terms of, refer- 
significance; that he is here merely 


ence should include the question of 
wages reduction as well as their} in connection with arrangements for 
enhancement. The Trade Union Con-' repayment of the Austrian loan. 


Employees of 250 Co-opera- 
tive Establishments Affected 


fy Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 30—Lockout of 
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- EVENTS TONIGHT _ 


——_——— ES — 


LT 


1:35—Coneert, Cop'ev-Plaza Orchestra. | 
&——-Malden Cadet Band, Franklin Rus- | 
sell, oege oe by Maud Erickson, | 
soprano, —Varied program, arra 
by J. K. Murray. — — 
WBZ, Bosten-Springfield. 
2 (333.3 Meters) 
(:30 p. m.—Lecture on G. K. Chester- 
university extension course on 
“Chief English Writers of Our Day,” 
by Prof. Robert Emmons Rogers of 
Special Libraries Association of‘ Bos- | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
ton: Meeting, talk by Godfrey Dewey,! under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
president of the International Institute | Department of Education. 8—Program 
of Bibliography at Brussels, Belgium, | by Pauline Taylor, violinist, accom- 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston Street,| Panied by Alma _ Gerrish. 8 :30—Min- 
7-465. | strel show. 9:45—Neal O'Hara, co!umn- 
Crusader Chapter. Order of DeMolay: | ist of the Boston Traveler. 10:05 p. m. 
Formal institution, Masonic Apartments, | —Aleppo drum corps of Shriners’ Band. 
Uphams Corner, evening. ; 11:30—Program of dance mu-.c by Me- | 
Marjorie Knapp Bookstore: Nancv Einelly’s singing orchestra. 
Byrd Turner and Amos Ff. Wells will; WEEI, Boston. Mass. (475.9 Meters) | 
read from their poems, 8:15. 6:30 p. m.—Big Brother Club. Kanio’s | 
Petit ‘salon of Lincoln automobiles,| Hawaiians. 7—Congregational mission- | 
Copley-Plaza. ary dinner direct from Boston Chamber 
Seminary of Economics: Prof. Grinnell | of Commerce, Boston. 8:30—Square and 
Jones discusses “The Flexible Provisions | “ompass Glee Club, Warren W. Adams. | 
of the Tariff Act of 1922,” Widener VY. | director. 9—From New York, A. & P. | 
Harvard University, 7:45. Gypsies, 10—Continuation of Square and 
Music Compass | (zlee Club. 10 :30—Dr. Henry 
Symphony Hal!l—-Boston Symphony Or- Hallam Saunderson on “Making a World 
‘chestra and Myra Hess, 8:15. of Your Own. ; 
Fine Arts Theater: Presentation of 
Japanese plays by Japanese students for 
benefit of Tsuda College of Tokyo, &. 
Amherst Alumni Association of 
Greater Boston: Dinner and open forum, 
6 :30. 


“The Outlook for Western Democracy” 
discussed in free public Jecture by Prof. 
William G. S. Adams of Oxford Uni-| 
versity. Eng.. coneludinge Lowell Institute 
series on “Idealism and Realism in Poli- | 
tics.” Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston’ 
Street. 8. 

“MacDonald and Lincoln,” lecture bv 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York, opening series on “Parallel Lives,” 
Steinert Hall, &. 


Mass. 


TOMORROW'S EVENTS 


Free public organ recital by Prof. 
Archibald T. Davison of Harvard Uni-: 
versity, Appleton Chapel, 5. 
“a _ Publie -noonday service, address by 

| | George W. Coleman, president of Babson 
Copley—“Happy-go-Lucky.” & :15. | Institute, Keith's Theater, 12:15, | 
Hollis—“Next Door.” 8:15. | Public meeting of New England Anti- | 
B. F. Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2. §. | Vivisection Society, address by Miss Mar- | 
| garet ©. Starbuck of the Animal Rescue 
| League, Myers Hall, Tremont Temple, 3. 
Photeplay ; “ eenneuery e A Range od Lecture | 

2 Psa : . a , ph. » |} on “The Pyramic 2 r. George 
Fenway- <— ° die Seog ce ae parks. A. Reisner, director of the Harvard Uni- | 
Tremont pie Cc 408 orld, versity-Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian | 

Radio expedition, 2. : 
WNAC, Boston. Mass. (280.3 Boston University School of Religious 

6 p. m.—Children’s half-hour stories | Education and Social Service: Annual 
and music, Mrs. William H. Stewart. | spring convocation, address by Dr. A. E. 
6 :30—WNAC dinner dance from Checker | Winship, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
Inn. 7 :05—Limericks. Billy B. Van. | tion, Firat ery Episcopal Church, 


Temple Street, 10:30. 
Boston University School of Law: Pub- 
THE lic address on “A Uniform Divorce Law’’ 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


by Judge Robert Grant of Boston, 4. 

Advertising Club of Boston: Luncheon, 

talk by Joe Mitchell Chapple, Hotel Belle- 

vue, 12:30. 
Radio 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280.3 Metera) 

founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 10:30 a. m,—-Bible reading, the Rev. 

A” INTERNATIONAL DalLY Newsrpares Clinton Hay. pastor Church of the New 
hed daily except Sundays and 
nehtheres by e Christian Science Pub- 
ianing society. 107 Falmouth Street, 
ton, Mass. Subscription price, pay- 
ble in advance. postpald to all coun- 

a . e r 


Biyvmouth—“The ‘Goose Hangs High,” 


Meters) 


ket garden's experimental station. 12 215 | 
4:15—Shepard Colonial Dance | 
Orchestra. 
-class rates at th 
Maas., U 


'ers’ Association. 


mentioned treaty. The last part of 
this river flows through Dutch terri- 
tory, and the Belgians wished more 
favorable regulations in connection 
with the big trade and shipping of | 
Antwerp. | spring bulletin: ; | 

The question includes a contro-; “To you, who may have picked up| 
versy about the ownership of Wiel-;this bulletin in some public library. 
ingen Sands at the river's mouth,!or school, or elsewhere, we extend 
and questions about pilot dues and/a cordial invitation to join us. We 
visitations. The Scheldt dispute is;do not urge anyone to join unless | 
the main question regarding which’ he is interested; we are not merely 
the Belgians wish the revision of the | seeking to add numbers. But we do 
1839 treaty, but there are also points| want to say to every person we can) 
of minor importance. In 1920, nego- ‘reach: if you enjoy the study of. 


Massachusetts, New © Hampshire, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota anid | 
Nebraska). | 

To the general public in Brookline, | 
the club extends this greeting in the: 


the story told by officials of the 
town at the hearing before the legis- 
lative Committee on Municipal Fi- 
nance today, on the town’s petition 
for authority to borrow $345,000 out- 


side the debt limit for the erection of 
new schools. 

Robert S. Kelso, representing the 
school committee, said that the great 
number of two-family houses which 
have sprung up in the town have 
brought little more increase in val- 
uation than the one-family houses, 
but have thrown a great burden on 
the schools because of the bie in- 
crease in population. 

“The demand for residential sites 
is such,” said Mr. Kelso, “that one by 
one the market gardens of Belmont 


/are going on the market, because the 


rate of taxation is not such as to 
hold them,” 

The town has recently adopted a 
zoning ordinance. Mr. Kelso 
of the 


to single 


Others who spoke for the bill were 
Guy lL. Weymouth, town treasurer 
and town counsel 


Taylor There was 


opposition. 


ASSIGNMENTS MADE 
AT. N. E. METHODIST 
CHURCH CONFERENCE 
FALL RIVER, Mass., March 30 


Changes in assignments of ministers 
in the Southern New England Meth- 


said, | 
town is) 


INCREASE IN WHEAT 
ACREAGE PROPOSED 


' PORTLAND, Me., March 30 (Spe- 
| cial) —Falling in line with the policy 
‘advocated by. Governor 
which proposes a greater use by 
‘Maine people of the products of Maine 
‘farms and factories, one of 


| largest retail grocery firms in the Litchfield County, places visited an- 
State has announced its intention to | nyally by thousands, are examples. 


feature meal and whole wheat flour 
ground in its own mill from 
corn and wheat. 


contracting for a sufficien* quantity 
of Maine-grown corn, but has had to 


meet the requirements. 
Aroostook County is 


has perceptibly lessened. 


Federal specialists and College of! the beginnings of new forests in the 
' Agriculture extension service agents! southern counties, to expand exist- 
‘have been advising more attention to! ing forests until they become con- 
‘diversified farming, in view of the un-| venient and economic units for man- 
| profitable results of the potato acre-| agement and to establish a state 
It is be-| nursery. 
be 
planted this spring in that county | to develop waste lands into forests | 
i that will be used as game sanctuaries | 


‘age in the last four years. 


‘lieved that more wheat will 


than in any year since the war. 


Brewster, | 


the | 


| 
| 


state has extensive holdings, gained 


| 
' 


j 
| 


' 


Maine | is also sought, including the birth- 


' 
' 


The firm has had no difficulty in| jmportant events. It is planned to 


| 


seek the aid of the state Chamber of | such 
Commerce in order to obtain offers | trap-r 
of enough Maine-grown wheat to! Haven, connecting with similar sys- 


' 
i 


the chief! sachusetts. 
wheat-growing section of the State.| through the Taconic Range in Litch- | 
| During the war, urged on by the food! field County. possibly into Nd@w York | 
administration, Aroostook produced) or Massachusetts. 
more flour than it consumed. Since} an 
, then Aroostook farmers have been! State, and give opportunity to hikers 
‘giving more attention to potatoes, the! obtainable in no other way. 

no. major crop, and the acreage of wheat | 


' 


development. Included in the major 
appropriation is a request for $50,- 
000 for further development at Mt. 
Carmel, in. Hamden, where the 


Some time ago, Col. John F. Axton, 


willingness to recognize the Chris- 
tian Scientists in the service by ap- 
pointing one chaplain of that faith 
in each corps area. Mr. Wickman is 
a Christian Science practitioner and 
was appointed on recommendation of 
the Board of Directors of The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 


through purchase and by gifts from 
public spirited citizens. 

A series of roadside parks at points 
of especially interesting scenery 
along public highways are also anti- 
cipated. Wharton Brook, in New 
Haven County, and Kent Falls, in 
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WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


The preservation of historic sites U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: 
tonight; Tuesday fair 
colder, fresh northwest 
winds. 

New England: Unsettled tonight; rain 
in east portion and colder in northwest 
part: Tuesday fair and colder, strong 
northeast. winds. 


Partly cloudy 
and = slightly 


places of famous men and scenes of 
to northeast 


develop/a system of trails for hikers 
over the hilltops of the State. One 
rail would follow along the 
k; ranges north from New 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
Albany 42 Memphis 44 
Atlantic City .. Montreal 
Boston ......... 38 Nantucket 

: New Orleans ... 
New York 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. .. } 
Portiand, Ore... 
San Francisco.. 
St. Louis 


tems now being constructed in Mas- | 
Another would extend | 


They would offer 


unexampled panorama of the 


Moines .... 
Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
DEN hk ao ec eew'e : 
Jacksonville .... 
Kansas City... 
Los Angeles .... 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 3:49 p. m.: Tuesday 4:06 @. m. 


The immediate objective of for- 
est acquisition will be to establish 


Washington .... % 


The request for an appropriation 


Light all vehicles at 6:38 p. m. 


odist Episcopal Conference were an- | 


nounced today at the annual sessions , 
of the conference here, and in¢cludea. 


the following: 
New Bedford District: Little 
Compton (R. 1.), A. F. Waring. , 


tiations between the two countries. 
ended without results. 8 


—— 


BETTER FILMS SOUGHT 
IN NEW JERSEY COUNTY 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., March 27 
(Special Correspondence) —A “Better 
Films” campaign in Monmouth 
County, which its sponsors hope will 
spread to a state-wide movement, has 
been launched by the Parent-Teach- 
Petitions enlisting 
the support of the 1000 county asso- 
ciation members will soon be put in 
circulation urging owners of motion | 
picture houses to improve the moral 
tone of their offerings. 

Mrs. Mary J. W. Strong of Brielle, 
who has been made chairman of the 
county “better films” committee, said 
the county campaign would be some- 
thing of an experimental movement.’ 
There are more than 8000 members 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
in New Jersey. 
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He has learned not to waste thé minutes. His train 
ing has taught him to use every second productively, 
In this important factor of success he finds the 
Remington Portable an able ally. Away from his 
office it saves his time. It writes for him rapidly, 
legibly —and makes every writing task a pleasure. 
The Remington Portable has won a leadership, 
in sales and popularity, which is only natural. It 
has every feature of the big Remington but size. 
It has the full, standard keyboard; is easy to 
operate, and does beautiful work always. Jt is 
light, compact, reliable, durable—and it carries 
its table on its back, so you may use it anywhere, 


‘ 
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Dainty and Charming 
Bix-Make 
Day Dresses 


are now on display in the leading | 
department stores throughout the” 
country. 
Have you seen the complete selec- | 
tion of these new Dix-Make Day | 
Dresses for Spring and Summer? | 
Note the many attractive patterns— 
the charming ‘ style variations—the 
careful tailoring in every detail. 


STYLE 756—1lustrated, is a simple cool 


at any time. 


Department 
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trims slit pockets, slit sleeves forms « 
dainty panel on waist front. This piping 
is also effectively used to edge the soft 
white voile collar end cuffs. . 


Colores: New Blue figured in Tangerine #4 Rlack 
Grey ‘< sé 


Taupe rs ‘* Light Biue 4 Pack 
Grey “« — Light Blue € Black 
Tan - “* Red and Navy 


Sizes: 36 to 46 Price $7.50 ' 


Mail orders will be promptly filled. 
Send for new catalogue No. 126 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 


CORPORATION 
141 Madison Ave. 
New’ York 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CoO. 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington 
dress of Burton's Fine printed Crepe-—as 3a Po [ ] eC 
appropriate in the afternoon as for the late * & [ a 

morning! Contrastingly colored crepe piping r Se, 


The Recognized Leader in 
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Remington Portable: is sold everywhere. Easy 
payment terms if desired. Write today for il- 
lustrated ‘For You—For Everybody." Address 


141. 


Sales and Popularity 
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We believe we make the bes1 
typewriter ribbon in the world 
“and its name is PARAGON 


FOR TEN YEARS 


“The World’s Greatest Buy” 


Sales Prove It 


Hudson is not called “the World’s Greatest Buy” for today. alone. 
That is acknowledgment of ten years’ constant refinement of a great 
car arcund the famous patented Super-Six principle. 


The reasons for that position affect all motor car buying. They 


cannot be ignored. 


A supreme and exclusive motor oayon vas adding power, smoothness, 


performance, without added weight, cy 


inders or cost. ° 


The largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world—and the 
value advantages of that position. 

Actual proof of greatest value—which is SALES. 

And now the greatest price advantage with the finest quality Hudson 


ever offered. 


It is only as you find the real compari- 
sons for Hudson qualities among the 
costliest cars that: the enormous differ- 
ence in price is so astonishing. 

All now know that higher price can buy 


no smoother performance than Hudson’s. 
It cannot buy more brilliant results in 


HUDSON COACH 


5 PASS. SEDAN $1795 


‘ 


pick-up, power or speed. It cannot buy 
greater reliability or endurance. 


And with all this capacity and flexibility 
Hudson keeps the economy, simplicity 
and easy maintenance of the “Six.” 


At today’s prices need you own a lesser 
car? Cana costlier car satisfy you more? 


41345 


- 7 PASS. SEDAN $1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


The World’s Largest Builders of 6-Cylinder Closed Cars 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
5640 


Jerusalem, Boston. 10:40--WNAC worm- 
en's club talks, Jean Sargent. Marth: | 

Lee; Prof. Ray M. Koon. director mar- 

p. m.—Noon service from King’s Chape!. 
, $9.00; six montha, $4.50; | 1—-Shepard Colonial Concert Orchestra. | 

tries: $2.25; one month, 75c. | 4-Incidental music from Loew's State | 
& cems (Printed in | Theater. 
‘ . the aoe Demon. Mass. ($75.9 Meters) 
Office & ; . U.- , 12:15 p. m.—Lenten service direct from 
Post. we for mailing at a special rate; B. F. Keith's Theater. 1—Civitan Club. 
Aepostage provided for in section 1103, | 2—Musicale. 


chief of chaplains, expressed his_ 


e 
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CABINET-GOVERNING SYSTEM 
OPPOSED IN GODKIN LECTURE 


Mr. Luce Asserts Separation of Executive and Legislative 
Powers in American Constitution Essential to Con- 
tinuancé of Republican Form of Rule 


Opposing the cabinet system of 
government which, with the Prime 
Minister able to. dominate the entire 
legislative program during his term 
of office, he characterized as “mon- 


archy under another form,” Robert 
Luce (R.) Representative from 
Massachusetts, asserted that the 
marked separation of executive and 
legislative powers under the Ameri- 
can system was essential to the con- 
tinuance of a truly republican form 
of government, in his lecture under 


the *Godkin Foundation at Harvard 


University today. 

“We do have responsible presiden- 
tial leadership to a very material 
degree,” Mr. Luce contended, how- 
ever. The influence of the Presi- 
dent is great, as it should be. The 
circumstances of “his relations with 
the legislative branch are such that 


his policies are insured sympathetic | 


and generous. consideration. Ordi- 
narily he prevails, though the public 
does not think so because its atten- 
tion is limited to the comparatively 
few instances in which he does not 
prevail, 


Initiative of Congress 

“But Congress is not disposed to 
abandon entirely its share of initia- 
tive, or to abdicate even in the broad- 
est matters of policy its function as 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Nor can the intelligent ob- 
server be confident that it could 
wisely be compelled so to do by con- 
stitutional change reorganizing our 
form of Government on the British 
mode!l.”’ | 

Cabinet government is chiefly ex- 
-tolled, the Massachusetts Represen- 
tative explained, because it is said 
to center responsibility. and that by 
this it is meant that one man may 
well be held respdnsible for the poli- 
cies and the practices of the national 
Government, bothVegislative and ad- 
ministrative, with reward or penalty 
for himself or his party as may be 
adjudged by the voters at the follow- 
ing election. 

In support of this theory it is ar- 
gued, according to the speaker, that 
a chief executive, who is at the same 
time a chief legislative; has the more 


tioned conception of the interests of 
all the people, and that he is more 
quickly responsive to changes in 
public opinion, and that he will reach 
decision more promptly, prudently 
and bravely. 
Cites Situation in England 
Upholding the American Congres- 
sional system. Mr. Luce added: 
Over against this are to be set 


certain formidable considerations, 
to my mind not often squarely met 
by- the advocates of .the cabinet 
system. First may be put the belief 
of the framers of our Constitution 
that the fusion of functions invites 
tyranny. To be sure, it is an old-time 
belief, but a belief is not necessarily 
fallacious because it is old. Experi- 


ence may have taught mankind at 
least a few things that are useful. 
It was experience also that taught 
our fathers the danger of confining 
decision to a few. If they erred in 
preferring a multitude of counselors, 
then democracy is a blunder and a 
republic is doomed to failure. In the 
last analysis, cabinet goverhment, 
at the stage it has reached in Eng- 
land today, is nothing but monarchy 
under another name, and pretty 
near absolute monarchy at that 
while it lasts, for the Parliament 
can, at a moment's notice, change 
any and every precept in the un- 
written Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, and the Parliament acts at the 
will of the Prime Minister as long as 
he is in power. 

Furthermore, any legislative body, 
left to itself, is more conservative, 
more cautious, than a small group 
such as a cabinet would be. I grant 
you that Congress is habitually be- 
hindhand, sometimes to, at least, my 
own keen vexation, but there are 
some advantages in making haste 
slowly. 

All May Help 

Apart from such questions of basic 
principle, there is at least one prac- 
tical consideration that seems to me 
of great consequence. Our system 
does give the gpportunity for many 
minds to help. Every member of 
Congress has the chance to con- 
tribute toward good legislation. 

It should always be remembered 
that anyhow only a few big questions 
call for leadership. The great mass 
of the business of every lawmaking 
body is non-partisan in nature. To 
sacrifice all the benefit of the par- 
liamentary system in respect of much 
the larger part of the work for the 
sake of getting some other way of 
determining a very few major issues, 
might be a costly bargain. 


BRITISH ATLANTIC FLEET 


'TO SALUTE THE REPULSE 


comprehensive and better propor-, 


ee, 


ON BOARD H. M. S. REPULSE, 
March 30 (4)—The British Atlantic 
Fleet, which is en route homeward 
from the combined fleet exercises in 


the Mediterranean, altered its course | serve'as director of the Universit) 


today at the request of the Prince of 
Wales to salute the Repulse, 


| 


| 


One of Custom-Built Lincoln Limousines 


——. mor 


Special Limousine, Designed by Fleetwood, on Exhibition at Petit Salon of Lincoins Held by Ford Motor Company at | 


DETAILS OF DRAMA 


ae 


Yale Tells of Work in Charge’ 
of Prof. G. P. Baker 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., March 30—,) 
Yale University announces in detail | 
the courses in drama to be given 
beginning next fall under the direc- | 
tion of Prof. George Pierce Baker. | 
Students registering for Professor 


Baker’s courses will have an oppor- 
tunity for the study of the drama 
from the actual writing of plays to 
the most complete details of staging, 
including stage lighting, stage and 
costume design, producing, pag- 
eantry, technique of the drama, and 
dramatie criticism. 

According to the university’s an- 
nouncement there will be 14 courses | 


Copley -Plaza. 


partehanne er. |x eit Salon of Lincoln Cars 


Combines Quality and Beauty 


Custom-Built Models, Ch 


Display at Copley-Plaza Includes Both Stock and 


assis and Motor Exhibits 


and Cross-Section of Body Construction 


Car owners who appreciate the 
best in motor-car construction will 
find the Lincoln custom vehicle show, 


‘now being held at the Copley?/Plaza, 


a final word in quality jobs. The 
Petit Salon is presented by the Ford 
Motor Company for a special show- 
ing of Lincoln motor cars. The show 
which opened this morning at 9 
o'clock will continue through Fri- 
day. 

Guests may inspect at leisure the 


offered in the department of drama. | high quality of the Lincoln car and 


The more elementary courses 


in-|the distinctive standard body types, 


clude forms of the drama and history | together with the exclusive custom- 


of stage design, which are required | 
of all students, and stage lighting. | 
The advanced courses comprise play- | 
writing, practice and theory of stage | 
design, advanced stage design, ad- | 
vanced stage lighting, advanced cos- 
tume design, dramatic criticism, pro- | 
duction, and advanced production, | 
pageantry, and the technique of the | 
drama. 

Professor Baker, who has been ap- | 
pointed to the chair of the history | 
and the technique of the drama, will | 


'Theater and chairman of the depart- | 


; 


on | ment of drama in the school of fine | 


which the Prince is traveling on his! arts, of which Everett V. Meeks is | 


voyage to South Africa and South 
America. 


World News in Brief 


Washington—A 116.3 per cent in- 
crease in the value of the output of 
the artificial leather industry is an- 
nounced by the Census Bureau in mak- 
ing public figures for 1923, as com- 
pared with those of 1921, the preced- 
ing biennial census year. The Bu- 
reuu’s survey shows that the 1923 
production had a value of $33,557,634, 
as compared-with $15,515,739 for 1921. 
Of the 17 establishments reporting for 
the year, six were in New Jersey, four 
in Massachusetts, and the remaining 
seven in six other states. 


Manila (#)—The Filipino people are 
reading more newspapers, magazines 
and other periodicals every year, ac- 
cording to reports of the Bureau of 
Pests. Ficures compiled by that 
bureau show that the weight of sec- 
ond-class mail matter, under which 
newspapers and magazines are Clas- 
sified, and the postage paid during 
1924, more than doubled the amounts 
for 1918. 


Gothenburg, Sweden (/)—Radio has 
shortened the time of communication 
between Sweden and the United States 
to an average of 23 minutes and 12 
seconds for ordinary rnessages, count- 
ing from the time they are filed at 
any telegraph station in Sweden until 
they are received in New York. At the 
same time the recent opening of the 
Swedish Government radio station at 
Grimeton, which sends direct to Amer- 
ica, has led to improvement in the 
whole local telegraph system. The 
average time for transmitting a tele- 
gram in Sweden has been practically 
cut in half. 


- 


““Washington—The problem of double 


taxation involving the payment of | 
taxes on the same income in different | 
countries has been placed on the pro- | 


gram of the third general meeting of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Brussels in June. The 
American section ef the Chamber an- 
nounces that the subject will be given 
preliminary consideration by a special 
committee headed by Prof. Thomas 
S. Adams of Yale, which will meet at 
aris in May. 


Albany (#)—The tower clock which 


received first prize at the Centennial | 


Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 has 
found a permanent home in the new 
campanile being erected on the campus 
of the State Teachers’ College at 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 


New York (#)—The initial step ina 
three years’ nation-wide study, aim- 
ing to make the teaching of foreign 
languages more effective in the United 
States, has been taken by a special in- 
vestigating committee of the American 
Council of Education. 
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For WHITEWASHING 
Peultry houses, bares, cellars, 
“fenees. For spraying cold Water 
paints. For spraying fruit trees, 
vines, shrubs, vegetables, flowers, 
For weshing automobiles, 


will de the work easiiy and 
effectiveiry. Tank beids «Bout 
four ~ gallone—few strokes 
pump compresses air te discharge 
contests ta fine mist or coarse 
apray, 08 Gestred. Atttematix, 
brass nen-clog nossie. 
strap for carryiog. 


Seid by leading hardware, seed | 


and implement stores every where. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. on us $6.50 Be 
‘sprayer wi v stee 
oe a le ate bee 


tank. We ship prepaid. 
Satisfaction quaanbbaed 


D. B. SMITH & CO.. INC. 
60 Main St., Utica, WN. Y. | 


Mexico City—The Mexican Govern- 
ment will have a surplus of 75,000,000 
pesos next August with which to in- 
augurate a national bank of issue, 
says Excelsior, quoting President 
Calles. Eighteen million pesos, ac- 
cording to the President, now is held 
in Treasury paper. 


London (#) — Two and a quarter 
tons of gold were carried by two air- 
Planes from London to Paris recently. 
The bullion was carried in special 
metal-bound cases and was guarded 
from the time is left the banks here 
until its arrival in Switzerland, its 
eventual destination. 


Jarrow, Eng. (7) — In this once 
great industrial town on the Tyne, 
famous years ago for its shipbuilding 
and steel works, there are 57090 work- 
ers out of a population of 36,000 draw- 
ing. the dole. There is only one ship on 
the stocks of the yards, and many fur- 
naces have been closed down for three 
years. Lack of trade, shortage of 
money and lessened demand for war 
vessels and armaments are mainly re- 
sponsible for the present depression. 


New York—Joseph E. Gilbert, the 


man who borrowed railway fare to 
come from Cleveland to New York and 
since has built 18 of this city’s tallest 
skyscrapers, announced as he sailed 
on the Paris that he was considering 
building in Paris a 1000-room hotel. 
It would be the biggest hotel in Paris, 
he said. 

Little Rock, Ark. (4)—The Arkansas 
Legislature wants textile mills in the 
State and would exempt them from 
taxation for seven years. The question 
will be voted upon in the form of a 
constitutional amendment at the next 
state election. 


Bellingham, Wash. (#)—A_ second 
hot-water lake, 50 acres in extent has 
been discovered in the Mount Baker 
national forest in northwest Washing- 
ton, it was announced here recently by 
W. J. Elliott, prospector and explorer, 
who said he found it last summer. The 
other lake of hot water in the Mount 


“ Baker preserve is about 30 acres in 


size. 


' drama. 


| At Your Grocer’s 


dean. He will personally conduct the | 
courses in forms of the drama, | 
playwrit#hg, producing, advanced | 
producing, and the technique of the | 
Instructors will be appointed | 
to have charge of the courses in| 


directing, lighting, scenic design, and |cases in plans for 1925 acreage, the 


costume design. 


OUTLAWING WAR 
IS GOAL OF NEW 
U.S. COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tual treaties have been made among 

nations with no method of enforce- 

ment. Even military treaties ulti- 
mately rest on good faith. 
Anti-War Pledge 

No nation can force another na- 


tion to fight, treaty or no treaty. 
Italy illustrated this in 1914. We 
propose to obtain the best quality of 
good faith, the, pledge of the people to 
do away with the use of war for all 
time. 

Two fundamentals we see neces- 
sary in the international code: first, 
that the use of war to settle disputes 
is a crime under the law of nations, 
and second, that all nations, great 
and small, shall be equal in justice 
and right before the law. If we could 
only get rid of the dread of war, most 
international questions that now 
sound formidable would melt away. 

We expect the debate in the Sen- 
ate next winter, when the Borah 
resolution is introduced, to be the 
most notable and far reaching peace 
discussion ever heard in a public 
forum. This plan, as evidenced by 
the resolution, is the greatest frontal 
attack and most drastic proposal 
to end war before the world today. 


If You Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Ask for 


SCHULZE 


Butternut 
BREAD 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


There 


Shades 


hair construction. 
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Real Value Giving 


something personal 
Chairs. They represent one’s personal idea 
of Comfort and Beauty, more than any 
other piece of Furniture. We have 19 of these 
wonderful Wool Tapestry Hall 
Chairs that we will close out at 


Bridge and Floor Lamps, 
latest styles to select from, 
all of the: newest design 
and finish, complete wi.h 


Chintz Boudoir Walnut Chair. Best webb and 
Exceptional Value, 
specially priced for this sale at....... 


Real value-giving is most important to you. 
Our aim is to give exceptional values in Furniture, 
Rugs, Beds, Bedding, etc. Inspection invited. 


| 
ture Co. of Boston 
. 689-691 Boylston Street 

BLUE RIBBON GUARANTEED FURNITURE 


about 


$47.50 


$10 $40 


$39.75 


|green and equipped with wire wheels. 


» | 


built bodies designed by Brunn and | 


Fleetwood. 

One of the most interesting cars on 
display is the Fleetwood seven-pas- 
Senger limousine, done in thistle 


The wheels are built strictly to cus- 


LARGER ACREAGE 
OF CROPS PROPOSED 


Lower Prices Forecast If Plans | 


Go Through 


— = 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., March 30— 


country indicate that the prices re-| 
ceived from crops last year have | 

! 
led them to make increases in many | 


New England Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice of the United States Department | 


of Agriculture says. The statement | 


made public to@ay says that the ex- 
pected increases over last year in- 
clude 14 per cent in spring wheat, 
2.3 per cent in corn, 5.6 per cent in 
oats and 23 per cent in barley. 


If these plans go through with av-| 
erage or better yields, the service | 
sees lower prices to New England 
purchasers since the live stock of the 
country is also reduced. New Eng- | 
land farmers, the report says, are | 
considering acreage increases of 4| 
to 15 per cent in corn, 5 to 30 per 
cent in oats, and large but uncer- 
tain increases in wheat, as an effort 
to reduce the large feed expenses. 

About the same hay acreage is 
looked for. Low prices the last year 
for fluid milk and for young dairy 
cattle have caused material reduc- 
tions in numbers of young neat stock 
in northern New England. The pres- 
ent number of cows is adequate but 
conditions have become favorable for 
the raising of more of the better 
grade heifers for use or sale later as 


! 
| 
ew are mounted. 


‘in skeleton, 
‘close 
| Shown to the gaze of the buyer. 
The Johansson precision measure- | 
;ment gauges which are made for the 
'Lineoln ears by the Ford Motor Com- | 
| pany, \ 
iof these cars is made under the 
Reports from 50,000 farmers over the | most exacting tests to meet require-, 
of this class ~ 


'tom for this job, not being standard 
equipment on any of the regular 
models. 

A Berline type has all the elements 
of individuality sought for by the 
fastidious owner. It jooks the part of 
aristocracy with all the stolidness of 
the original vehicle in Germany from 
which it was adapted and improved, 

Finished in blue is a two-passenger 
coupe, which seems to embody all the 
| comfort together with refinement 
‘that any one desiring a car for town 
land country personal use could de- 
sire. 
| A spec.al cutaway Lincoln motor 
‘is on display which allows a close 

inspection of all the working parts. 
Another feature is the showing of a 


standard Lincoln 136-inch wheelbase | 
body | 


chassis, upon which all the 


The Lincoln body finished in white. 
is an example of fine custom body | 
work, showing the body construction | 
permitting inspection at | 


range of parts not usually 


show how closely each part 


ments such as a car 
exacts. 

A quiet air of luxury pervades the 
ballroom where the Petit Salon is 


located. Hidden away so that their. 
'presence will not detract is the or-) 
chestra playing music adapted to the | 


occasion. 
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“WING FLAPS” ON AIRPLANES 
LONDON, March 30—New giant air 
expresses now being built for the 


'Imperial Airways to ply between | 
|London and the Continent will have | 


specially designed “wing flaps” 
which can be raised or lowered from 
the pilot’s seat. When the flaps are 
lowered the machine can get off the 
ground with a heavy load and alight 
at a very low speed, while with the 
flaps raised and the machine in the 
air, head resistance is lowered and 
the machine becomes capable of high 
speed. 


Cleans Silk and Satin Slippers 
They must be absolutely clean on ALL 
occasions. Carbona cleans them Iike 


and they can be worn immediately. 
Por Safety s Sake- 


CARBO) 


Cleanin 
REMOVES 


to Fabric 


milk cows, the report concludes. 


Without Injury or 
20c 30c 60c & $1. Size Bottles. 
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the value of the success 


The kindly advice and 


is privileged to give along 
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at a price as low as $500. 
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QUALITY INSURANCE 


Every business executive, whether banker, broker, 
commercial commander or professional peer, knows 


from the careful choice of his office fittings. 


DOTEN-DUNTON COMPANY 


have equipped business offices of every kind throughout 
the world, from the “matched suites” of the executive's 
private office, running as high as $2500, to the no less 
dignified, durable and decorative DUROCRAFT 
GROUP creations—also in genuine mahogany or oak— 
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insurance to be realized 
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these lines explains why we 
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Our display rooms, wit 
furnishings, at a wide ra 
open for your inspection. 


A written request, or 
our representative to plan 
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EN 


ha great variety of office 
nge of prices, are always 


a phone call, will bring 
your need. 
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Nationally and Universally Known 


DOTEN~DUNTON 
DESK Co. 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, Bostow.MASs. 
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OF COMPARISON 
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new. It dries instantly, leaving no odor, | 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SCOPE EXTENDED 


Two Leaders in Vocational 
Guidance Have Joined 
Harvard Faculty 


Radical increase in its offerings in 
educational and vocational guidance 
will be made by the Summer School 
of Harvard University this year. The 
work of Harvard in that field has 
steadily increased since the Gradu- 
ate School of Education was organ- 
ized in 1920. Dr. Arthur J. Todd, 
j}university teacher of. sociology and 
'now labor manager for a large busi- 
ness house in Chicago, and Prof. 
|Harry D. Kitson, of the University 


‘of Indiana, both nationally known for 
| their work in vocational guidance, 
have been added to the faculty. 

Eight courses are to be offered as 
follows: Principles and Practices of 
| Vocational Guidance, and Methods in 
|Educational and Vocational Guid- 
j}ance, Professor Kitson, University of 
‘Indiana; Counseling and Administra- 
tion of Vocational Guidance, Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, director of re- 
search and guidance, 
Public Schools, Providence, R. L.; 
‘Occupational Information, Research, 
and Surveys, Frederick J. Allen, re- 
search associate, bureau of voca- 
tional guidance, Graduate School of 
|Education, Harvard University; La- 
ibor Problems as Related to Educa- 
tion, and Social Welfare and Prob- 
lems in Employment Management, 
Dr. Arthur J. Todd; Education as 
Guidance, and Seminary on Problems 
of Guidance, John M. Brewer, asso- 
ciate professor at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


| Meets Obvious Need 


| Professor Brewer stated to a re- 
/presentative of The Christian Science 
_Monitor: : 


| The doubling of the offering in 
| this field by the Harvard Summer 
| School is in response to an obvious 

need as expressed by school people 
| everywhere. With the diversifica- 
| tion of the general school offering, 
| children are faced with many de- 
| cisions which were not at all re- 
| quired of the older ‘generation. Most 
important of these decisions is the 
choice of courses or curriculums and 
the choice of vocation. Suppose a 
junior high school has 600 pupils in 
its eighth and ninth grades divided 
into five courses or curriculums. —If 
only one-tenth of these children have 
chosen their courses wrongly and if 
the cost of instruction per child per 
year is $100, we have a_ waste 
or miseducation involving $6000. 
This would pay the salary of two 
high-class counselors for such a 
school, 

No ones Knows the exact figures 
involved in waste, but it is safe to 
say that several times as many as 
one-tenth of the children in the aver- 
age junior high school and highschool 
are misplaced. One needs only to 
substract the number of the senior 
class from that in the freshman class 
to realize the great loss in educa- 
tional careers along the way. 


Choice of Vocation 


The same facts pertain in the mat- 
| ter of a choice of vocation. A recent 
study in Toledo, O., indicates that’ 36 
| to 40 per cent of college graduates 
| admit that they are not following 
| the occupations for which they pre- 
| pared. Such a waste is enormous, 
particularly :n view of the fact that 
much of it can be prevented 
The movement for educational and 
vocational guidance does not pre- 


Providence | 


| R. 


tend to accomplish any sudden trans- 
formation. It aims ™ attack the 
problem carefully, however, and by 
the introduction of-classes, study of 
the individual, and ‘counseling, to 
lessen the number of educational and 
vocational misfits. 

The Harvard Summer School of- 
fers exceptional advantages to stu- 
dents in these fields through the ex- 
istence of the bureau of vocational 
guidance at the institution. Its li- 
brary of books, magazines, and filed 
material is one of the ‘best in the 
world. The bureau issues for the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, through Mr. Allen as editor, 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
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SCHOOL LANGUAGE 
SURVEY PROJECTED 


Nation-Wide Study of Instruc- 
tion Methods Outlined 
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BALKAN BLOC ~ 
MAY BE FORMED 


Events Shaping Toward the 
Recreation of Anti-Turk- 
ish Combination 


7 
By Special Cable 

BUCHARES*™, March 30—Political 
insiders here betieve events are 
shaping toward the recreation of the 
old anti-Turkish’ Balkan bloc, com- 
prising Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Jugoslovakia, if the latter is 
prepared to adopt a more concilia- 
tory attitude toward Bulgaria and 
Greece. While hereditary distrust 


Within the next few days the 20,- ‘and apprehension of Turkey form a 


000 secondary schools, colleges and | partial 


reason for the proposed 


universities in the United States will | ailiance, Soviet Russia looms up as 
: : i 
be asked to co-operate in a nation-|, eommon danger for the future. 


wide inquiry into the present meth- 
ods of modern foreign language in- 
struction. 

In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Education in Washington, “The Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study,” work- 
ing under the American Council on 
Education, will seek to determine 
the enrollment of French, German, 


} 


i 
i 
| 


| 


Communist propaganda in the Bal- 
kans in recent months causes leaders 
to believe that a definite anti-Soviet 
alliance among the Balkan states is 
becoming essential. 

Obviously the Little Entente does 
not offer Rumania any satisfactory 
guarantee against possible Soviet 
aggression, and the latter possibility 


Italian and Spanish in all of these| is a far greater consideration for Ru- 


institutions and will study 
courses of instruction as now given 
and opportunities for the prepara- 
tion of foreign language teachers in 
America. 

It is also preparing to start a series 
of tests and controlled experiments in 


schools, to discover the best methods 
of teaching foreign languages to 
American boys and girls. 

The study is supported by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, 
which is also financing a _ similar 
study in Canada under the auspices 
of the Canadian Conference of Uni- 
versities. 


versity is head of the study and ex- 
ecutive officer of the general com- 
mittee on organization. Other mem- 
bers are: Dr. Ralph H. Keniston, 
Cornell University, secretary; Dr. J. 
P’. W. Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania, vice-chairman; Josephine 
T. Allen, Englewood High School, 


' 


the | mania than security against a remote 


Austro-Hungarian revival. After sev- 
eral postponements the next semi- 
annual conference of Little Enterte 


‘states is to be held this time in Ru- 


' 
' 
' 
' 
} 
' 
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; 
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; 
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mania, and bas been set for the 
early part of May. It will probably 
take place at Sinaia, the summer . 
home in the Carpathians of the Ru- 
manian royal family. 

The Rumanian Government has 
made a statement that the postpone- 
ments are in no way due to misunder- 
standings or differences befween the 
successor states, but merely to the 
present inability of the Czechoslovak 
and Jugoslav foreign ministers to 


‘spare time for the conference. 
Dr. Robert H. Fife of Cornell Uni- | 


i 


Chicago; E. C. Armstrong, Princeton | 


University; E. B. Babcock, New York 
University; Mary C. Burchinal, West 
Philadelphia High School; C. H. 
Grandgent, Harvard; C. H. Hand- 
schin, Miami University; E. C. Hills, 
University of California; A. R. Hohl- 
feld, University of Wisconsin; Jo- 
sephine W. Holt, Richmond, Va.; W. 
A. Nitze, University of Chicago; W. 
Price, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education; L. A. Roux, 
Newark Academy: Julius 
E. 


sity; B. de Sauzé, Cleveland, O.; 


|W. B. Snow, Boston Public Schools. 


and Marian P. Whitney, Vassar Col- 


| lege. 


Giymnasium Exhibition Given 
The annual public exhibition was 


the Curtis Gymnasium, Jamaica 
Plain, this afternoon. 
classes from each of the 11 public 
gymnasiums maintained by the city, 
will give an exhibit at the Boston 


Arena on the evening of April 15 
under the auspices of the Boston ' 


Park Department. 
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Though this may be so it is a fact 
that Rumania’s big problem is the 
attitude of Russia toward the incor- 
poration of Bessarabia in the union 
of greater Rumania. Poland, how- 
ever, is probably much more sympa- 
thetic to the Rumanian viewpoint re- 
garding Russia than is either Czecho- 
slovakia or Jugoslavia. 

Differences also apparently exist 
regarding Bulgaria and Greece. Ru- 
mania, it is said, would permit com- 
pulsory military service in Bulgaria, 
but the Jugoslavs object. Rumania 
favors the admission of Greece into 
the Little Entente, but again appa- 
rently the Jugoslavs are in opposi- 
tion. Rumania would probably wel- 
come Poland as a partner in the Lit- 
tle Entente, but for this the Czechs 


‘still appear not ready. 


| Sachs, | 
Teachers’ College, Cohumbia Univer- 
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THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Four-1n-HAND NECKWEAR 
TAILORED 


Guaranteed to retain their 
original GENTEEL wearing 
FIVE times as 
long as ready-made ties, 


| We will mall to subscribers 


‘given by the Mothers’ Class of 100 | 
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of The Christian Science Mon- 
iter, or their recommended 
friends, one TAILORED 

@ $2.00, three @ 
or six for $10.00 on 
DAYS’ FREB 


$5.50. 
State color com- 


desired. Samples 
submitted for larger selection. 


THE BETTER-MADE CRAVAT CO. 


274% N. High Street, Columbas, Ohlo 
We are grateful for the response to our offer 


GIVEN 1925 ATLAS 


3 Webster’s 
New International Dictionary 
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To the readers of The Christian Science Monitor’ who 
take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 
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With Maps 
of New 


Europe 


have a better opportunity to work 


Cross-Word Puzzlers 


tions when equipped with the NEW INTERNATIONAL. | 
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out correct solu- | 


cista, realtor, 


It is used as the authority by puzzle editors. 


Words of Recent Interest 


rotogravure, Flag Day, vitamin, fourth dimension, skidfin, Fas- 

overhead. 

. Fsthonia, Devil Dog, broadcast. 
thousands of late words—all clearly defined in this Great Work. 
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camp- girl, 
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rriam Webster-— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 


-" 


and 


. pages type 
matter equivalent to a 15-volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, India-Paper 
Edition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also 
Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by readers of The 
Christian Science Monitcr on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH FREE 1925 ATLAS) 


Delivered for $1.00 with easy 
monthly payments thereafter 


(In United States and Canada) 
on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the Regular 


Paper Edition 


——I[ndia-Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India Paper. 


It 


has an excellent printing surface, resulting in remarkably 
clear impressions of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
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BAGO pepper 
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“To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college” 


The enly dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 


faction to own the new Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and 
so convenient to use! This edi- 
tion is only about one-half the 


thickness and weight of the 
regular edition. Size 12% in. x , 


9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs. 


< Regular Paper Edition 


book paper of the 
bighest quality. ze 12% in. x 9% 
in. x 5% in. Weight 17 Ibs. 

Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 


Printed on stro 


Over 407,000 Vocabulary Terms 
and, in addition, 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Names, nearly 32,000 
Geographical Subjects, besides 
‘thousands of other’ Refer. 
ences. 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 
[lhustrations. 


THE ATLAS 


Is the 1925 “New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing 148 pages, with 
96 pages of maps, beautifully printed 
in colors, including changes brought 
about by the Great War, New Census 
figures, Parcel-Post Guide, etc., all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 
9% x 12%. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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and striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate’’ of 


ges of India and R 


TO THOSE WHO MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 
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RODEO LIKENED 


“Every Spectator at a Rodeo 
. Is the Worse for Being 
One,” Says Coloradoan 


CHICAGO, March 30 (4)—The only 

reason or excuse for the rodeo is “to 
entertain a sensation-loving crowd, 
‘indifferent to anything except being 
entertained,” said E. K. Whitehead of 
‘the Colorado Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection in a statement is- 
‘sued here by George A. H. Scott, 
chairman of a committee named by 
fhe American Humane Association 
‘to study ways and means .of elimi- 
nating the practice. 
' “Kvery spectator at a rodeo is the 
worse for being one,” declared the 
‘Statement, “as he is a‘little harder, a 
‘little. more ruthless, a little more 
‘indifferent to the suffering of other 
creatures, a little more reconciled to 
-injustice, to cruelty... .” 

The need of rough riding and buck- 
‘ing horses has gone, and the need of 
“catching and holding cattle has been 
developed for beyond the require- 
‘ments of its original usefulness, con- 


favor to the modern school. These 
offerings, neverthless, served to dis- 
play Mr. Heifetz’s fine qualities as a 
violinist. 


-Children’s Concert 


Fifteen children ranging in age 
from bewildered tots of six and seven 
to others 14 and 15, were called to 
the platform and awarded prizes at 
the fifth and concluding concert of 
Ernest Schelling’s series of lecture 
concerts for children at Jordan Hall, 
Saturday forenoon. The awards 
were made on the basis of the note- 
books many of the children attending 
the course have submitted. 

The program of this last concert 
consisted of colorful and brilliantly 
orchestrated works which held the 
attention of the children. Tschaikow- 
Sky's exotic “Nutcracker” Suite, a 
quaint Bach Gavotte, Debussy’s| 
rhythmically charming “Golliwog’s | 
Cakewalk,” the “Bacchanale” from, 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” | 
and Chabrier’s Rhapsody “Espafia” 
were played by the group made up 
of members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra which has played at these 
concerts. By request the orchestra 
repeated its effective and rather 
thrilling performance of the Presto 
and Adagio from Hadyn’s “Farewell” 
Symphony, playing by candlelight. 

Some of Mr. Schelling’s methods, 
which seem superficial or theatrical, 
find adequate justification in the in- 


RATE OF DRUNKENNESS CUT, 
PROHIBITION FIGURES SHOW 


Despite Increasing Vigilance of Police, Percentage of 
Arrests Runs Far Lower Than Before Dry Law When 
Only Flagrant Offenders Were Apprehended 


per cent; in 1922, it increased but 25 
per cent; in 1923, only 10 per cent, 
and in 1924, only 1.08 per cent. 

It appears, therefore, that we may 
have reached the crest of this in- 
crease, and with the new state en- 
forcement law well enforced, and 
an aroused public opinion as to 
law observance, Massachusetts po- 


A conspicuous decrease in the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness since 
prohibition, compared with normal 
pre-prohibition years, and the devel- 
opment of a better public attitude 
toward Volsteadism generally, is 
noted by Miss Cora Frances Stod- 
dard. executive secretary of the 


Change Wrought by Dry Law 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKE:.NASS IN MAS CACHUSETTS 
FEVER UNDER PROHIBITION 


Diagram illustrates the annual number of arrests 
r 100,000 population, 1912-1024. 
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| individual donations, 


brought the 
amount to $22,176.13. The total ex- 
pense in conducting the drive, con- 
sisted of the price paid for poppies 
and collection boxes. 

The state hewdquarters received 
$7316.07 for its expenses, while $12,- 
894.78 was distributed to the different 
posts in the State, the basis being, 
one-third for headquarters to two- 
thirds to the state posts. The offi- 
clals conducting the drive accounted 
for every cent taken in and disbursed. 


GOODWIN OPPOSES 
ELECTION OF JUDGES 


Favors Appointive Terms— 


“QO. K.’s” Somerville Official 

Appointment of judges for a term 
of years, rather than election of ' 
them, was favored by Frank A. Good. | 
win, Registrar of Motor Vehicles, in 
an address before the Somerville 
Forum in the high school auditorium 
yesterday. Mr. Goodwin declared his 


position because of a recent state- 
ment by Governor Fuller that criti- 
cism of the judiciary would tend to 
strengthen the hand of those who 
favor the elective system. 

Mr. Goodwin continued to cite 
cases in which he contended judges 
had failed to comply with the law by 


SPORTS MADE 
PEACE FORCE 


Foreign Policy Association 
to Diseuss Athletics as 
Good Will Impetus 


—_—— 


In line with the recently an- 
nounced program of the Sportsman- 
ship ‘Brotherhood, an organization 
just formed in Boston to spread the 
doctrine of fair play as exemplified 
in athletics throughout the world, 
the Foreign Policy Association will 
take up a discussion of “Sport as a 
Factor in International Relations,” 
at its next luncheon meeting, Satur- 
day, April 4, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. | 

Capt. Percy Redfern Creed, now of 
Boston, prominent Boston sports- 
man, writer, and the sponsor of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood move- 
ment, will address the association, 
outlining the world-wide scope of the 
campaign that is being planned to 
foster world peace and understand- 
ing through the common bond of the | 
ideals of sportsmanship. 

Other speakers who will discuss 
various aspects of the _ influence 
which sports wields in the relation- 


countries will be | 


and by members of the Daughters 7 
Vermont. 

The executive committee of the 
Vermont Association in oharge of the 
party include: Burton GEllis, presi- 
dent; Bert 8S, Currier and Edward H. 
Rugg, vice-presidents; Olney S. Mor- 
rill, treasurer; David T. Montague, 
secretary; Duane White, Kendall F. 
Cleaver, Caude H. Clark, Wilman E. 
Adams, Fred Kinney, Paul F. Swasey, 
William E. Nutting, Edwin F. Liv- 
ingston and Monroe J. Lorimer. 


POSTAL BILL AUTHOR FETED 


Entertained by more than 500 post- 
office workers of the Boston district 
and their friends at a dinner at the 
Hotel Brunswick last night, M. Clyde 
Kelly (R.), Representative from 
Pennsylvania, and author of postal 
pay increase bill, said that victory 
for this measure came because of 
the “combined efforts of the Ameri- 
can people for one of the most popu- 
lar departments of the Government.” 
Mr. Kelly expressed the hope that 
further benefits for the postal serv- 
ice would be obtained. 


—_ 


USE OF LEISURE IS TOPIC 

“Opportunities for Present-Day Use 
of Leisure” is the subject of a talk to 
be given by Mrs. Harry A. Burnham, 
chairman of the home economic de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, before the 
New England Home Economics As- 
sociation in Perkins Hall next Wed- 


MAYOR TO OPPOSE — 
NEW POWER PROJECT 


Providence Executive Sees Ab- 
sentee Ownership 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, March 30 
(Special)\Warning to the public 
that the bill now before the General 


Assembly, seeking the incorporation 


of the United Power Company, would 
afford opportunity for the control of 
public utilities here to come under 
absentee ownership, Mayor Joseph 
H. Gainer has served notice on the 
Legislature that he will oppose the 


measure until the purposes of it are 


more fully explained. 

The bill, according to Claude R. 
Branch, counsel for the promoters, 
would provide a holding company 
which would sell power generated 
now in stations of the United Elec- 
tric Railways Company over and 
above that which the railways com- 
pany would use for its own business. 

Mr. Gainer states that as he reads 
the act it is one of the most “valuable 


‘to the incorporators” that he has 


ever read. While, he says, no such 
motive is announced it permits the 


absorbing of local utilities, adding:. 


“The possibilities of a holdng com- 
pany which would amalgamate all 
our public utilities and place them 
under foreign control is enough to 
make the average citizen shudder.” 

The mayor has asked five other 


; 


‘tinued the statement, which pointed |terest which the children have shown ships between 


‘out that most of the stunts of the| im the lectures. Assuredly the young 
‘rodeo today were never performed listeners will remember some of the 
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the Average rodeo there is less chance | Percussion), and at least a few facts | 
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‘pain and sometimés death for the all, a background for future musical | 
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‘Whitehead. “It is our American ana- | established by this series. | 


imposing fines, instead of jail sen- 
tences on drunken drivers convicted 
a second time, and particularly made 
reply to Judge Albert E. Avery of 
the Quincy District Court. The Regis- 
trar complimented Judge Malcolm FE. 
Sturtevant of the Somerville District 


William M. Sloane, one of the found- | nesday at 2:30 p. m. 
ers of the Olympic Games, and for- | RaReGT es 
merly dean of the International | 


bot nc! nl Re eS Rhode Island municipalities to join 
with the City of Providence in oppos- 
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logue of the bullfight, also with its | 
eager, bloodthirsty crowds, its tan-. Pe , , ‘ 
talized and tortured bulls, its old, ople’s Symphony 


helpless horses disemboweled on the; With Emil Mollenhauer conduct- 
bull’s horns.” |ing, the People’s Symphony Orches- 
: inehdiatae | ae concluded this year’s series of 
Te ‘concerts at the St. James Theater 
MU SIC "yesterday afternoon, although this 
——— orchestra has scheduled one extra | 
Julia Culp 
Culp, lieder’ singer 


— 


[Vet RiEa a 


wy 


concert for this season, when Miss 
| Leginska is to conduct at Symphony 
Hall. 


mone 


erate 


Julia well 
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*,Achron as accompanist. 


known to the concert stage for many 
‘Years, gave a recital at Jordan Hall 
‘Saturday afternoon. Some of the best 
known songs of Brahms and Schu- 
. bert made up her program, and from 
the widely ranging and varied works 
of these writers she built up a series 


| 
{ 


of mood pictures so expressive as to} 


draw exuberant applause from her 
‘audience. 

Unquestionably Mme. Culp’s inter- 
pretations of these delicately exact- 
ing songs show the years of thorough 


| 


| 
| 


training to which she has subjected | 


herself. Evidence of the experience 
of years of concert work shows again 
in her choice and arrangement of 
works, in her engaging smile and 
pleasant. bearing. 

Unfortunately, traces of that ex- 


‘results are not nearly so desirable. 


Mme. Culp’s voice-lacks the flexibility | 


and easy tone production one had 
looked for. Full and rich only in the 
‘lower tones, it sounded forced, thin, 
even pinched many times through- 
out the recital, especially near the 
beginning. 

Should a young, unknown singer 
give a performance such as Mme. 
Culp vouchsafed on Saturday it seems 


.. doubtful if the audience, for all the 


exquisiteness of- the interpretations, 
‘would have responded as heartily as 
.did this one, which apparently was 
-out to applaud a favorite. Many 
‘jaults may escape the censure and 
-even notice of old friends, but since 
it has not been the good fortune of 
»this reviewer to have heard Mme. 


‘Culp in the earlier days of her con- | 


.cert career, only a 
‘artistry and perfection of finish can 
‘be paid here. 
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ness of mood, not of material, for 


| iis full 
_ perience have carried over where the | chestral 


In the largest work of the after- 
noon, the pianoforte concerto by 
Rachmaninoff in C minor, Jesds San- 
roma added another commendable 
achievement to the list of his ap- 
pearances in Boston this season. Es- 
pecially fine was his playing in the 
second movement of the concerto, 
which he made very poetic, sustain- 
ing the mood well throughout. The | 
opening movement showed an under- 
lying current of typically Russian 
monotony, in this instance a same- 


the composer lavished a wealth of 
ideas on this part of the concerto and | 
developed them carefully. The third | 
movement derives from a theme of| 


Oriental origin, to large extent, ana | 


of strong rhythm and or-} 
color. Of the many possibil- | 
ities latent in this work for display | 
of virtuosity Mr. Sanromaé availed | 
himself wisely and restrainedly, and | 
by virtue of this slight repression he 
gave an interesting interpretation. 
Besides the conéerto, the orchestra 
played “Carnival in Paris” by Svend- 
sen, arrangements by Felix Mott] of 
three ballet pieces by Rameau and | 
the overture to “Tannhauser.” 
Svendsen’s work sounded unduly 
heavy and bombastic, rather than. 
descriptive of bright gayety. The! 
pieces from Rameau were delicate | 
etchings in welcome contrast to the'| 
rest of the rather ponderous pro-| 
gram. With Wagner this orchestra | 
succeeded. well, though some ragged | 
edges of string playing detracted 
from the general effectiveness. : 
Altogether a successful and fit- | 
ting close to the, season's regular. 
concerts was yesterday’s perform- | 


‘ance. Conductor and band, decidedly | 


on their mettle, left an impression of | 
worthy achievement and possibilities | 


Jascha Heifetz made his second | for more extended development. The | 
appearance this season in Symphony | People's Symphony Orchestra, with | 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon, with Isidor | its weekly concerts at small prices of | 


‘gram: Sonata in C 
Sarabande in E minor, J. 
‘Dandelot: “Les Petits Moulins 
» Vent,” Couperin-Press; 
*Bach-Kreisler; “Ritmi,’’ Castelnuovo- 
’Tedesco; Menuet, Ravel; Serenade, 
. Joseph Achron; “Humoresque” Palm- 
‘gren:; “Souvenir de Moscou,” 
‘jawsky. 

- The program was not one merely 
«to display the artist’s virtuosity, but 
‘was a well-chosen and _ interesting 
‘sroup of pieces; in which his rich- 
‘ness of tone and fine emotion were 
s prominent features. It is true, 
* Heifetz did not overtax his listeners 
‘with the length of his 
* which was scheduled to 
.3:30 o'clock p. m., but 
‘quarter of an hour later. 
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program, 
at | 
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is meeting a well defined | 
The | 


a | ences have given throughout its ex- | 
Prelude, | istence bespeaks this fact. | 


BUILDING MECHANICS | 
SEEK NEW CONTRACT: 


a POO i 


’ While the Building Trades Coun-| 
cil of Massachusetts, representing | 
approximately 50,000 mechanics: 
throughout the State, has so far de-! 
clined to renew the working contract | 
with the United Building Trades! 
Employers’ Association without an. 
increase in wages, further effort was. 
being made today to conciliate the: 
conflicting demands _ before 


|agreements expire Wedneésday. 
‘prolonged waits at the conclusion of | 


what in the position of Oliver Twist. | 


They could have enjoyed more music | scale giving 


/and tile 


‘and less waiting. 
_ Greig’s Sonata in C minor is not 
an outstanding composition and the 


‘terpreter than that of the violin. Mr. 


of his accompanist, who is an artist | 


following more than compensated for | 
the somewhat commonplace sonata. | 


Especially. beautiful were 


Joseph | 


Achron’s Serenade and the Couperin- 4 


Press number, which was repeated. 
’ Wieniawsky's “Souvenir de Mos- 
cou” was a relief to those whose ears 
dg not yet incline with overmuch 
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in the front rank. But the two groups | “@&° scale. 


The employers’ association has of- | 


fered to renew the existing contracts | 


for another three years, the present | 
bricklayers, plasterers | 
layers $1.25 
for / overtime. 
trades unions have 


another contract without a higher 
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_INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS 
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lice departments and courts may 
begin to have a smaller proportion 
of these offenders. 

In the last six normal pre-prohibi- 
tion years, 1912-1917, there was an 
annual average of 110,671 arrests for 
drunkenness in Massachusetts. Had 
these arrests continued at the aver- 
age rate per 100,000 population there | 
would have been 120,420 arrests in 
1924. Actually there were 85,876, a 
decrease of more than 34,000. 

And this despite the lack of en- | 
forcement machinery and the police | 
tendency to arrest drunken persons | 
who formerly would not have been 
arrested. It is not a figure to be 
proud of yet, but it does represent | 


Scientific Temperance Federation of 
Boston, and for years one of the 
world’s foremost workers and ob- 
servers in the temperance field. 


Discussing the situation with a) 
representative of The Christian) 
Science Monitor, Miss Stoddard said: | 

Since national prohibition went 
into effect, the number of arrests 
for drunkenness in Massachusetts 
has been conspicuously lower than 
in the normal pre-prohibition years 
immediately preceding. 

The number reached its lowest 
point in 1920 before the illegal liquor 
traffic became thoroughly organized. 
From that time on an increase in 
arrests has been noted, but this in- 
crease is evidently slowing up, de- 
spite an increasing population and 
the fact that undoubtedly police are 
arresting intoxicated persons today 
who formerly would have been 
allowed to go. 

In fact the Boston Police Commis- 
sioner issued on July 16 of last year 
an order that all drunken persons 
seen by the police on the streets 
should be arrested and sent to the 
station house, one object being their 
own protection against those who | 


— take advantage of their con- LEGION POPPY SALE | 
"In the accompanying diagram, | - NETTED ABOUT $20,000, 


the story of arrests for drunkenness 
in Massachusetts is told in terms of 
their proportion to the population 
each year. 


Prohibition Without State’s Aid | 


' 
i 


improvement over normal pre-prohi- | 
bition days. 
Among women, the change has | 
been even more marked. One never | 
thought of drunkennesS among 
women as conspicuous in Massa- 
chusetts, vet in the normal -pre-pro- 
hibition years, 1912-1917, there was 
an annual average of more than 
7500 arrests of women for drunken- 
ness. In 1924 this number had been 
decreased more than one-half, to | 
3336. 


|. The American Legion of Massachu- | 
‘setts with headquarters in the State | 


- | 
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Hlouse, announces that a net profit 
of about $20,000 was made on the 
sale of poppies conducted for the 
| benefit of the organization some two 
war, the lowest point was reached in | weeks ago. The total collections 
1920. In 1921, the rate of arrests |from the sale of the poppies were 
per 100,000 population increased 60 | $21,864.13, which with some special 


It shows that while the first con- 
spicuous drop in arrests came in 
1918 with the war restrictions on the 
liquor traffic and the patriotic ap- 
peal for sobriety to help win the 


hington Street at Sum 
Washing BOSTON _ 


All Charge Purchases 
during the remainder 
of this month will 
be entered on the 
April bill rendered 


STETSON SHOES 
For Spring 


There is something about these fine looking, 
comfortable shoes that appeals to all men who 
like distinctive footwear. 


Built by men skilled in fine shoe-making, 
Stetson Shoes are bringing shoe comfort and 
satisfaction to numberless people today. 


A complete line of the new spring styles is 
now ready. 


10.00 to 13.50 


SHOE SHOP—LOWER FLOOR 
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ANCHOR CLUB AGAIN 


ELECTS MR. GORDON 


The Anchor Club, a social organ- 
ization of Boston & Maine railroad | 
employees who are Masons, held its 
ninth annual meeting at Paul Revere 
Hall yesterday and elected officers. 
Loren A. Gordon of Medford was re- 
elected president, Richard P. Whitch- 
er of Melrose was re-elected vice- 
president, and Arthur T. Mather of 
Melrose was also returned to the of- 
fice of secretary. He was also elected 
treasurer. The following director; 
chosen: Herbert P. Wells. 
Chelsea: Arthur H. Slater, Boston; 
Marshall E. Locke, Melrose: George 
H. Humphrey, Medford: G. F. 
Shepard, Somerville; F. E. Towne, 
Arlington, and C. H. Wiggin. Malden. 


| SONGSTERS’ CHART 


TO AID BIRDLOVERS 


To assist birdlovers to find the 


haunts of their favorite songsters | 


this spring, the Boston Society of 
Natural History has prepared a 
chart which lists the more common | 
birds to be found within a radius 
of 40 miles of Boston, approximate | 
dates of migration and a brief de- 
scription of their habitats. The chart 
is on sale at the museum for 10° 
cents. 

Next Wednesday evening 
Henry B. Bigelow, curator of com-' 
parative zoology at the museum, will | 
speak at a meeting of its members 
on “Some Modern Oceanographic 
Problems Illustrated in American 
Waters.” , 


QUINCY INVITES PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON, March 30—Mayor | 
Barbour of Quincy, Mass., called to- | 
day at the White House to invite 
President Coolidge to attend the 
celebration June 13 of the three hun-. 
dredth anniversary of the founding of | 
Quincy. The President took the in-' 
vitation under advisement. 
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California 


95 for $1.50 
109 for $6.00 


Recognized as the finest shrub 


hedges. 


inches in height. 


low prices. 
6-oz. package Parkview 


J2c 
22¢ 
30¢ 


1-qt. package Parkview 


1-qt. package City Park 
Brand Seed 


Shrubs, 25c 


Big assortment of 
hardy shrubs at this 
low price. Included 
are: 


Hydrangeas 
Spirea Wistaria 
Assorted Clematis 

Red Peonies 

(Also pink or white) 
Pink Phiex 19c 


Known 


variety. 


Venus, 
Crimson 


THe Men’s Store or New ENGLAND 


| Bermuda. 


‘farm 


BOSTON 


Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 


Annual Spring Sale 


Privet Shrubs 


This privet has two years’ 
growth and averages from 18 to 24 


Grass Seed Special! 


A high-grade mixed grass seed for lawns or golf links at unusually 


Caladium, Small, 5c 


as 
phant’s Ear.” 
Large size, 10c 


Tuberoses, Each 5c 
Large size, double 


Cannas, Each 5c 
Golden Gate, yellow 


King Humbert 
bronse leaf 


H. & D. CO., BASEMENT—-NO MAIL, PHONE OR C. O. D. 


SCHOOL SHIP CLASS 


IS TO BE GRADUATED 


Graduation exercises will be held 
aboard the Massachusetts Nautical 
School ship Nantucket, movred at 
North End Park, at 11 a.:m. to 
morrow. A class of 25 cadeis of 
whom 13 are in the seamanship or 
deck class and 12 in the engine 
class, will receive their diplomas. 
Prizes will be awarded to tre honor 


‘cadet in each of the two classes by 


the Alumni Association, and the Mari- 
time Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce will aiso 
present prizes to the two studerts 
standing highest in their respective , 
classes. 

Following the ceremony, the Nan- 
tucket will be put into drydock for | 
overhauling at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard preparatory to making its an- 
nual cruise this year to South Amer- 
ica. The cruise wiil start about May 
4 and the itinerary includes the fol- 
lowing ports: 
Dio de Janeiro, Bahia, Martinique, 
Barbadoes, Trinidad and Hamilton, 


‘VERMONTERS PLAN 


26TH SUGAR PARTY 


Designed to give the atmosphere 
of sugaring experiences of Vermont 
life, the twenty-sixth annual | 
Sugar Party of the Vermont Associa- 


‘tion of Boston will be held in Paul 
‘Revere 
Saturday evening April 4. The affair 
will be attended by members of the. 
organization, their families, friends, | 


| SEND FOR A NEW. RECORD 


Hall, Mechanics Building, . 


Beautifully sung by Miss Lucy M. Van De 
Mark, soloist of The First Church of Christ, | 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 


0’ GENTLE PRESENCE 


an 
SAW YE MY SAVIOUR! 

A 12” New Process Columbia Record 
$l. repai 

K. STILLING 

2 Medina Place, Elmhurst, New York City | 
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5-lb. bag Parkview 


Brand Seed......... BF 4 
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Shaded Lawn Mixture, A9¢ 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Dozen 30c 


Very hardy and 
blooms the first sea- 
son from bulbs. The 
following varieties: 


American, pale pink 
Augusta, white 
Mrs. King, red 

Halley, salmon pink 
Hammer's, yellow 
Mixed, dozen 24c¢ 

Mail orders filled 
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LONDON 


dise: fab 


UNUSUAL 


with gold. 


blue and heliotrope. 


PRINTED CHIFFON 


sport handkerchiefs). 


IBERTY’S in London is a veritable store- 
house of rare and beautiful merchan- 
rics of their exclusive manufacture 
and choice wares bought by them in the 
Orient. As Boston agents of Liberty & Co, 
we make our own selections from their 
stock. We do not believe that there will be 
found elsewhere in this country so compre- 
hensive a showing of Liberty goods. 


NEW SHIPMENTS MAKE OUR STQCK OF 


LIBERTY SILK and TINSEL SHAWLS, 
black with gold and colors, black with silver, 
black with gold, white with silver, white 


LIBERTY VENETIAN SHAWLS, in plain 
colored silk with heavy knotted fringe. Pink, 
blue, gray, black, heliotrope, burnt orange. 
CHUDDAH SHAWLS, 


HONAN SHAWLS, in a variety of colors. 
LIBERTY BROCADED TABLE RUNNERS 


LIBERTY BROCADED PILLOW TOPS 
AND TABLE COVERS 


CHINESE EMBROIDERED SCARFS AND 
SHAWLS 


Liberty Silk Scarfs 


embroidery. Tan, blue, heliotrope and red. 
PRINTED RANI SATIN SCARFS 


CHIFFON SCARFS in a variety of colors, 
with and without fringe. 


PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE SCARES. 
PRINTED SILK SQUARES (appropriate for 


& PARIS 


INTEREST 


in white, gray, pink, 


SCARFS with tinsel 
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PRINTED SILK GRENADINE SCARFS 


Im a wide range of colors and color cem- 
binations, all in the exclusive Liberty 
shades. (It is a long time since we have 
been able to get any of these and we 
bought all Liberty & Co. had on hand.) 


PRICED $6.50 
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Experiment Station Director 
Tells of Service to Farmers 


Premise That Agricultural Colleges Lose Sight of 
Necessity of Making Their Work Helpful Said to 
| Be Not Supported by the Evidence 


: | By SIDNEY B. HASKELL 
Director of the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station at Amherst, Mass. 


The special correspondence pub- 
lished in the March 7 Monitor under 
the heading “College Men Urged to 
Offer Practical Plan of Farm Help” 
is interesting and valuable to a 
degree, yet it contains certain mani- 
fest inaccuracies in statement and 
in deduction. 

It embodies the thought that work- 
ers in agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations lose sight of the 
necessity of their work finally being 
of service to agriculture. Full evi- 
dence does not support this premise. 
To the contrary, full acquaintance 


with most of these natural scientists 
show they appreciate more and more 
the economic limitations of their 
work, and the fact that it is ulti- 
mately of benefit to the entire com- 
munity, rather than to a single class. 

These men realize particularly that 
any situation which brings about an 
abnormally high price will within a 
Short space of time destroy the 
favorable conditions that fostered it. 
and replace them by conditions even 
worse than the original ones. This 
1S particularly true in the case of 
marketing milk to which the author 
of March 7 specifically referred. 

In his illustration, however, he did 
not show how the Maryland authori- 
ties would or-could prevent a flow of 
milk from the 15 or 16 cent districts 
into the 34 cent market: and how 
they would prevent such an increase 
in local milk production as to make 
impossible the continuation of the 
apparently high price. That this lat- 
ler process had already commenced 
was shown in the article itseif. 


Fine Illustration 
We here in the north have a fine 
illustration of how abnormal prices 
work, despite the fact that the profit 


from a given farm enterprise may | 
| Director of Massachusetts Agricultural | 


be distressingly low. Some years 


back our New England dairy farmers | 
organized the New England Milk | 


Producers’ Association. The hope of 
this association was to find a profit- 
able market for every gallon of milk 
produced in the region. 
Management of the N. E. M. P. A., 
which has always been of a high 
order, prices received by farmers for 
this most important of New England 
farm products were for a time sig- 
nificantly higher than they had been 
before the organization of the asso- 
ciation, 

Their objective was, however, fun- 
damentally unsound, for only that 
part of our total production which 
the market needs can be marketed at 
a profit. The price received by the 


association’s farmers, even though it | 


barely approximated cost of produc- 
tion, was sufficiently high to bring 
onto the market a flood of new milk. 
The result was such as might be an- 
ticipated—-down went the price. 

The fact that our experiment sta- 
tion workers cannot overcome such 
economic laws is sometimes urged. 
as in the erring correspondence from 
Washington, as evidence that they 
are not interested in the welfare of 
their chief clients. ch a charge is 
ill-considered. It pg®bably followed 
an incomplete analysis of agricul- 
tural problems. Evidence accumulat- 
ing from all over the country shows 
it to be unjust. 

More and more are we coming to 
understand that progress in agricui- 
ture, as indeed in every industry, is 
always accompanied by harm and 
damage to the individuals who can- 
not change their practices to meet 
changing conditions or who may be 
handicapped by environment. Re- 
search work which the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station is under- 
taking with reference to the onicn 
thrips—an insect which in_a normal 
season takes a toll of about one- 


has been capitalized for the workers 
themselves, in part at least, through 
the medium of the shorter working 
week that gives more time for pleas- 
ure and whatever occupations such 
shorter hours make possible for the 
workers. But in agriculture such 


vo 
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“7 Record only 
heSunny fours” 


Under the | 


for the workers in it. 

| The facts must be faced. Experi- 
'ment stations have done work in the 
| name of agriculture that has reacted, 
| primarily to the benefit of farmers, 


| but ultimately to the benefit of con- 


isumers. It is seldom realized that | 


‘had it not been for the work of these 
| organizations the common white po- 


SIDNEY B. HASKELL 


Experiment Station. 


table foods—would long since have 
succumbed to the ravagesyof the in- 
sect and fungous enemies to which it 
‘is subject. Like the chestnut groves 
.of New England and:the northern 
Appalachian range it would have 
vanished, owing to man’s inabilty to 
meet the attacks that menaced ita 
production. 

Our soil, instead of keeping pace 
with the needs of increased popula- 
tion with an increase in production, 
would have ceased to feed us all so 
well, and our population would have 
had to meet the pressure through re- 
duced standards. of living. Compare 
the comforts and conveniences of to- 
Cay with conditions 30 years or more 
| ago, and the foregoing array of evi- 


idence will stand unquestioned. The 
Natural | 


‘difference is impressive. 


capitalization of increased produc-| 
ing power has not yet been possible | 


tato—standard and cheapest of vege- 


Leipsic, Germany 
Special Correspondence 


HE following story of simple 
honesty has found its way from, 


the jewelry marts of New York’ 


TECHNOLOGY OFFERS COURSE 
IN GAS AND FUEL ENGINEERING 


: 


Greater Efficiency in Production and Use of Heat and 
Power Considered Outstanding Problem—Needed 
to Meet Oil and Coal Supply Decline 


Greater cfficiency in the produc- 
tion and use of heat and power in 
industry and the home is the out- 
standing engineering probiem of the 
generation, it was revealed in an- 
nouncement of a graduate course in 


_gas and fuel engineering at Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 


The course, which leads to the de- 
gree of master of science in gas and 
fuel engineering and is the first of 
its kind offered in this country, will 
start in the autumn. | 


“The need for burning our fuels 
more efficiently, discovering means 
of utilizing low grade substances, 
and developing new fuels, is most 
urgent,” Prof. R. T. Haslam, head of 


City across the Atlantic and was 
| published in the Deutsche Gold- 
'schmiede Zeitung, a jewelers’ maga- 
| zine here. 


_Jates, bought a necklace for $15 in 
'a New York jewelry store during the 
'last Christmas season. The clerk 
| sold it to her as imitation pearl. She 
‘did not suspect its real value until 
‘she broke the band and took it to 
another jeweler for repair. To her 
‘amazement she learned that the 
‘pearls were not imitation but genu- 
‘ine, and of great value. 

- She went at once to the firm from 
‘which she had bought the necklace 
‘and was told that the mistake had 
been made by the young clerk who 


' sold it to her. The story concludes: | 
3 * supply is diminishing rapidly and in 


“The young lady received from the 
jeweler an imitation necklace and 
'a’diamond brooch as a gift, and at 
| her request, the young salesman, who 
‘had lost his position through the 
_mistake, was reinstated.” 


Chicago 

Special Correspondence 
| TAXICAB in a busy street 
stopped at the curb with a 
jerk, and the driver stepped out 
| onto-the running board and looked 
| back. He stretched himself full 


‘length, as if trying to distinguish in 


| the crowd the object of his interest. 
He discovered it, evidently, 


the traffic to the corner, leaving his 
|machine chugging away. He went up 


'to an elderly woman, poorly dressed, | 


|'who was the only one in the crowd 


‘not moving. He spoke with her for | 


‘a second, took her by the arm and 
led her safely across the street. An- 
other bit of conversation and he took 
her to the door of a shop, which she 
then entered. 

| His duty finished, he hurried back 
| to his cab and drove away to his call, 
i'unaware that he had been observed 
by anyone. 

Somehow, whenever it is neces- 
sary for the writer to use a taxicab, 
she finds herself waiting for one of 
ithe drivers of that company. 


“ACCOUNTANTS PLAN 


A young woman, the magazine re-— 


for, | 
| with a dart, he rushed back through | 


fourth of the onions planted in the’ 


famous Connecticut 
trates chis. 
Feeds on the Juices 


Thrips suck the juices of the 
onion rather than feed on its surface 


Valley—illus-_ 


and hence are immune to the use of: 


sprays that are to be chewed. They 


spend part of their life protected in| 
the chit of the plant (space in the | 


' 
; 


i 
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sleeves of the leaves) and cannot be | 


reached by most insecticides which 
destroy by contact. The thrips is a 
migrant; hence a given individual 
onion grower is practically unable 
to protect his own crop if his neigh- 
bors do not protect theirs. Year 
afer year, consequently, the labor of 
men and women and of little children 
has been used in producing onions to 
be used, not for human food, but as 
food for these destructive insects. 
The Experiment Station has not 
yet succeeded in controlling this in- 
sect. It is trying; let us grant that 
in time it will succeed. When that 
time comes one-quarter less land, 
one-quarter less. fertilizer, one- 
quarter less time and effort and one- 
quarter less neighborhood dissatis- 
faction will be needed to grow the 
onions the market demands. Then 
there will be some loss and suffering 
on the part of the farming population 
while this industry is readjusting it- 
self to the effects of higher produc- 


tion per acre and per family. On the) 
other hand, it is unthinkable that we. 


allow the damage from thrips to go 
on unchecked year after year and 
generation after generation in order 
to avoid this economic suffering, even 
though it be very real for a time for 
those engaged in onion-raising. 

The basic difficulty, and the one 
over which we of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations have 
no control, lies in the highly individ- 
ualistic nature of our farming. The 
productive capacity of our American 
farmer has been greatly increased, 


partly through the use of labor-sav-| carrying out what Peter Gilkes, who Of Kent, the father of Princess, after- 
ing machinery, partly through the! was really the founder of the Emu- | Wards Queen, Victoria, who disputed 
better protection given to crops and | lation Lodge, did 100 years or so ago, | the claim. Possibly, out of respect, 
animals against both insect and fun- for in those days of difficult travel the claim was no longer pursued. 
better he 
methods of fertilizing crops and en-| Northampton, Lincoln, and Kidder- | 


hancing the producing power of the | Minster, 
| teacher. 


sous parasites, partly by 


soil, and partly through better bred 
yarieties of plant and animal crops. | 
Prodecing Power Increase 
Manufacturing shows similar great 
increases in the producing power of 
the individual. In the latter case, 
however, the benefit of this increase | 


i 
' 


|} composed practically 


science has opened and broadened | 
the path of progress. The consumer | 
bas indeed been prospered mightily. 
But it cannot be said that farmers. 
as one section of our total popula- 
tion, have not partaken of the bene- 
fiis which have accrued to the Nation 
through the application of natura! 
science to agriculture. 
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NEW ALABAMA TRADE SCHOOL 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 
(Special Correspondence)—Plans for | 
the first unit of the Alabama School | 
of Trades have been completed. It 
will be built at Gadsden and con- | 


| 
25 


struction bids for it will be opened | 
within the next few days. The first 
unit will be a dormitory which will 
hold 60 boys. A site of 112 acres was 
donated by the citizens of Gadsden 
and the institution will be built for | 
the purpose of educating boys in| 
trade. 


| tute in Washington, D. C., on Apri) 
'13, J. Edward Masters and Waldron. 
-H. Rand of Boston, members of the | 


‘the plan of restricting professional | 


' states are now being made. 


PUBLIC SERVICE FUND | 


Plans to establish a fund to en- | 


'able the American Institute of Ac-. 
'countants to continue on a national, 


scale its public service work, which | 
includes promotion of the commer- 
cial arbitration movement, will be 
considered at a meeting of the insti- 


national council, announce. | 
Restrictive accountancy legislation . 
is another topic which may receive | 


attention at the coming meeting. The | 


institute is on record as approving | 


practice to those who have demon- 
strated their fitness, and who are 
certified or registered by state au- 
thorities. A law pf this kind is in 
force in Maryland, and efforts to ob- 
tain similar legislation in other 


News of Freemasonry 


nem em 
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By DUDLEY WRIGHT 


London, March 10 
Special from Monitor Burca« 


S THERE a school or lodge of 
| Masonic instruction that can lay 
claim to an active existence of, 
more than a century? For that id: 
the claim made by the Emulation | 
Lodge of Improvement in London, | 
which has just held its annual festi-, 
val, attended by more than 600 Ma-,| 
sons drawn from all parts of Eng-' 
land, including a large number of} 
provincial grand masters. The presi- 
dent on this occasion was Colonel 
Cornwallis, the Provincial Gvrand 
Master for Kent, who paid a high 
compliment to the workers who had 
given certain demonstrations of sec- 
tion working. The lodge has consider- 
ably extended its ramifications during 
the past few years and since his re- 
tirement from the scholastic profes- 
sion, George Rankin, Past Grand Dea- 


con of the Grand Lodge, made an ex- 


tended journey round the world, vis-| qidates of, ability and insight. By 
iting particularly the British posses- | 
sions, and giving expositions of Emu- | 


lation working. This ‘has resulted in 
a considerable accession of strength 
and in greater uniformity of work. 

> > > 


It is not many years since the only 
lodges of instruction affiliated to the 
parent Lodge of Improvement were 
to be found in London, but now they 
are to be found in provinces farthest 
from the metropolis, and even in dis- 
tricts beyond the seas. Now visits 
are paid annually to the provinces 
by various members of the commit- 
tee, and the hope has been expressed 


For the last vear it has allocated no} 
less a sum than £795 for this pur-| 
pose, £460 being devoted to purely | 
Masonic institutions and fhe bal-' 
ance to Jewish and general societies, | 

Andrew Dargie, Master of Lodge | 
Forfar and Kincardine, speaking at 
the last meeting of the Dundee Mas- 
ters and Past Masters Association, 
said that during the last 12 years 
there had been 139,947 entrants to 
the craft in Scotland alone, an aver- | 
age of 23,324 per annum. The aver- | 
age for the 1327 lodges in Scotland 
during those six years was 106. From 
the numerical point of view, there- 
fore; the craft might be held to be in 
a healthy condition, but it could not 
he claimed that the initiates were 
turning out as well as they had 
hoped and expected. He believed 
that Freemasonry had" something 
valuable to give, and it could be im- 
parted to all its members and par- 
ticularly so if they encouraged can- 


this means they would be success- 
ful in bringing back the indifferent 
to the fold. If Masonry stood for 
anything, surely its influence could 
not be doniestic only, but it could be 
made the means of furthering inter- 
national peace and friendship and 


| gas and fuel engineering, declared in 
| explaining the importance of the new 
course. 


Oll Systems’ Rapid Growth 


“Leading atthorities,” he _ said, 
“believe the Nation's oil supply from 
petroleum will be exhausted in from 
15 to 30 years. In the western part 
'of the country there are tremendous 
‘deposits of ofl-bearing shale and in 
| that we have a great potentia! source 
/of liquid fuel if a process for ex- 
|tracting it at low cost can he found. 
| Few persons, perhaps, realize that 
(today approximately 350,000 build- 
|ings,’ including homes, are being 
heated by oil.” He continued: 

| We are now burning the highest 
grade coal at an alarming rate. The 


; 


| West Virginia some mines which it 
' was believed would supply coal for 
another century, are exhausted. 
| Within 15 years many of the people 
now heating their homes by anthra- 
cite will be using some other fuel. 
It may be oil from shale, or coke, 
gas, or all three. But before that 
time something new may have been 
developed. Natural gas will be used 
where available as long as the sup- 
| ply lasts. 


| Gas Use Increases 


The use of manufactured gas for 
heating is still in its infaney and 
we may expect interesting develop- 
ments along that line. We usually 
think of this as an age of electricity. 
vet a survey of Rochester, N. Y., a 
typical city, shows that while the 
consumption of electricity increased 
120 per cent in the last 10 years, 
the use of gas increased 170 per cent. 
It remain for specially trained ex- 
perts, gas and fuel engineers, to find 
means of saving our fuels by more 
efficient utilization. We must study 
the possible sources of oil and learn 
how to ‘hurn low-grade substances 
such as lignite, of which there is a 
huge supply available. And, of 
course, the hope of discovering new 
| fuels is a goal for constant research 
| work. 
This question of heat and power 
| directly affects every family in the 
| Nation. The electric light. the gas 
stove, the vacuum cleaner, radio, 
| washing machines, automobiles, 
street cars and railroads all are 
symbols of power in one form or 
to everyday con- 


| another applied 
| veniences. 
Waste in House Heat 

The importance of getting the most 
out of our fuels is better realized 
when it is understood. that while 93 
per cent of the power load of the 
country lies east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, we have in that area only 30 
per cent of the potential water 
power. We are, therefore, dependent 
to a great extent upon fuels for heat 
and power. 

The greatest waste of heat in our 
homes is due to poor building con- 
struction. Proper construction at 
slight additional cost would decrease 
the coal consumption in the average 
home between 20 and 40 per cent. 
We also need more efficient house 
heating equipment, for under pres- 
ent conditions approximately 50 per 
cent of the heat from coal burned in 
domestic furnaces goes up the chim- 
ney. 
Notwithstanding the fact that our 
huge coal reserves may be regarded 
as almost untouched, it is certain 
that exhaustion of the readily awvail- 
able, supply of those fuels best 
adapted to many of our basic and 
most important industries may be 
looked for before the end of the 
century. Our economic system pre- 
cludes the possibility of conserving 


| even the most valuable of fuels by 


restriction, therefore, practical: con- 
servation of fuel becomes more ef- 
ficient fuel utillzation. 

Inefficient utilization 
was pointed out, not only results in 


loss of power, but often destroys 
valuable by-products. Wrong meth- 
ods of fuel treatment is the cause 
of enormous loss of valuable prod- 
ucts in modern industry. 


The field of gas and fuel engin- | 


eering is practically illimitable, Pro- 
fessor Haslam declared. “It requires 
a general basic knowledge of every 
phase of engineering, as a result of 
which it can be taught to best ad- 
vantage in a graduate course. Stu- 


‘dents in the new course will special- 


ize in the study of gas and fuel 
engineering, primary and secondary 
fuels, furnace and retort design, 
combustion economic geology of. coal 
and petroleum, gas engine labratory 


practice, heat measurements, prop- | 
erties of materials, the development 
and use of power, and public utility 


management and finance. 


The work will 
academic year 


laboratories at the institute. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


CHAIR FAVORED 


Dr. Pound Advoeates Added 
Professorships at Har- 
vari Law School 


More professorships 


mended by Dr. Roscoe Pound, 
‘dean, in his annual report to A. 


'Lawrence Lowell, president of the’ 


i university. 
“Administration of criminal 
tice,” he says, “is admittedly 


jus- 
the 


|Weakest point in American polity. ; 


'Thus far what is doing toward im- 

| provement is superficial, spasmodic 

‘and often blundering.” He added: 

| With the endowed chair which 
would enable a competent scholar to 
devote his life to this subject, there 
is every reason why a professor of 
criminal law at Harvard. would 
achieve for the Jaw of tomorrow 
what Story and Greenleaf, Parsons 
and Washburn did for the law of the 
past. No extra-academic institute 
could afford such opportunities for 
doing work of enduring value. 

One of the chief problems of to- 
day is how to enforce the huge out- 
put of legal precepts required by the 
complex life of urbin = industrial 
communities, Another is how to 
make lawmaking take account of 
the social facts to which it must be 
applied, and at the same time, fit 
harmoniously into the legal system 
of which it is to be 1 part. 


Judicial organization and radminis- 
tration is another subject in which a 
professor of law in the Harvard law 
school might achieve notable prac- 
tical results in a mattetr of much 
public moment. 


At present the teaching force con- 
sists of 14 professors (one of whom 
is librarian and has charge of: guid- 
ing students in the use of books, and 
hence is not available for general 
instruction), three assistant profes- 
sors, and one instructor. Just half of 
the full professorships have some 
sort of endowment. 


Of the seven endowed chairs, only 
four have reasonably adequate en- 


dowments. Indeed no one of them is 
so endowed as to provide the full 
salary of the holder. One @eed not 
say that this is a grossly inadequate 
provision for a school of 1200 stu- 
dents. In view of its past achieve- 
ments, the work it is now doing, the 
importance of its work for every- 
day needs of the country, and the 
possibilities it has for some of the 
most pressing problems of the time, 
the school ought to be able to make 
a powerful appeal for endowment 
commensurate with what has been 
provided for other educational in- 
stitutions. 


of fuels, it, 


At least the older chairs, the 
Royall professorship, the Dane pro- 
fessorship. and the Story professor- 
ship should be fully endowed. 
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THE HOUSE 
OF 
JONES, PETERSON 
& NEWHALL 


thus eradicate international jealous- 
ies and do away with the scourge of 


war. , 
o oe: @ 

At one time the claim was made 
by the Freemasons of Scotland that 
it was their inalienable right to lay 
the foundation stone of every public 


that with the modern advantages of 
travel it may not be impossible, | 
within a short time, to arrange for 
similar visits to be paid to some of 
the districts. This is really only 


London as} 


went as far from 
Officiating as a Masonic} 


oe ee 


There is one lodge in London, 
entirely of 
members of the Jewish faith, which 
sets itself out, year after year, to 
devote as much money as possible 


to various charitable institutions. 


edifice with Masonic ceremonial, 
whether a member of the royal house 
had or had not been invited to per- 


fcrm the ceremony. That claim was 
undisputed until the time of the Duke 


The privilege has, however, just | 
been accorded to the Earl of Elgin | 
and Kincardine, Past Grand Master | 
Mason and the reigning Provincial 
Grand Master of Fife and Kinross, 
to lay with Masonic ceremonial the 
foundation or corner stone of the 
county buildings at Cupar, when 
some 30 Masonic lodges in the Prov- 
ince-—-two-thirds of the total number 
—were represented. 


Des, 


_ THE LOUISE, in Brown Suede 
| \Moonstone Grey Suede 
‘Black Calf, $13.00. 


(hoose Your 
Springtime Shoes Now 


Search as you may, you will find 
no shoes fore exquisitely styled 
or more superbly.made—than the 
new models now being shown by 
Jones, Peterson & Newhall Co. 


The 
or 
White 
Buck, White Kid trim, $14.00. 


Jones, Pererson & Newnati Co. 


The MURIEL, in Tan Calf, | 
Tan Lizard trimmed, | 
$16.00. All Black Suede, | 
$15.00, or All Patent, $14.00 || 
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WELLESLEY, 
in Blonde Satin, 
Black Satin or Pat- 
ent Leather, $12.00. 
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49-51 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
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consist of one’ 
in classroom study 
‘and lectures. and six months’ ex- 
| perimental work in industrial plant | 
‘field stations in Boston and Buffalo, 
_as well as the great gas and chemical | 


in the Har-. 
vard Law School, especially in crimi- ' 
nal law and legal history, are recom-. 
the | 


Sport and Tailored Hats Are Priced 


$15 +0 $35 


andler & 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR WEST, BOSTON 


Drawn 


from Hat 
shown by 


Chandler & Co. 


Dress Hats Are Priced 


$35 £0 355 to 38 


HOUSAND New Hats 


In Youthful styles for every occasion 


iW hats are arriving daily to maintain a standard of completeness in our Millinery 
Department. Many of these hats are from Paris, London and New York, but a very 
large percentage were originated and created in our own workrooms. 
hats of every kind—hats which give the touch of true vogue to any costume. 
usual Chandler standard of perfection is maintained in the exquisite materials and faultless 
workmanship, and the prices are surprisingly moderate. 


Included are 


The 


ee 


2 


95.00 
55.00 


Jeweltone Coats, fox trimmed 
Homespun, silver muskrat collar 
Deerona Swagger Topcoats 35.00 
Satin- Trimmed Ottoman Silk Coats 59.50 
Silk Faille Coats, flare side, fur border 110.00 
Twill Coats, natural squirrel collar 65.00 
Kashana Coats, scarf and fur bands 75.00 
Diagonal Cloth Coats, fur collars 45.00 
Ottoman Silk Coats, marabou border 69.50 
Strook’s Camel Hair Coats, notch collar 
50.00 
Twill Coats, edging of summer squirrel 
. 65.00 
Lustrah Cloth Coats, fox border 85.00 
35.00 
50.00 


Sports Coats of soft fleecy material 
Imported Mandelberg Sports Coats 


Twillcord Coats, flare side, fur. collar 65.00 - 


HANDLER & CO. specially announce to /V’omen; Young Ladies and 


Misses that they now have in stock and are receiving daily from the best 


Jeweltone Coats, flare front™fur border 


Cheviot Sports Coats, velvet collar 


‘Twillbloom Coats, flare front, fur bands 


Kashmir Finish Coats, badger border 


Strytiso New Coats 
C 


makers some of the most beautiful coats they have ever had. Lach rivalinz the 
other in materials, colors, fashion, sleeves and tailoring. 


75.00 
39.50 
65.00 
79.50 


Silk Faille Coats, detachable fur collar 75.00 
Charmeen Coats, flare front, fur border 


~ Kashoni Sports Coats, silk stitching 


Poiret Sheen Coats, squirrel collar 
‘Twillbloom Coats, flare front 


55.00 
50.00 
75.00 
45.00 


Detachable Fur-Collared Dosella Coats 


Deerona Topcoats, flare models 
Charmeen Coat, dyed fitch trimmed 
Checked Camel Hair Topcoats 


55.00 
35.00 
75.00 
60.00 


Black Corded Silk Coats, fur trimmed 79.50 


Twillbloom Coats, squirrel collar 


65.00 


exquisite French models. 


75.00 


Printed Crepe Dresses, tiered apron 
65.00 


Tucked Satin Dresses, lace panel 


Georgette Dresses, basque model 39.50 
Flat Crepe Dresses, contrasting 

trimmed 22.50 
Satin Crepe Dresses, circular apron 45.00 
Elizabeth Crepe and Georgette Dresses 75.00 
Allover Braided Georgette Dresses 65.00 
Flat Crepe Ensemble Dresses 49.50 
Printed Crepe Dresses, tunic effect 39.50 
Georgette Dresses, ribbon:trimmed:' 39.50 
Crepe Faille Dresses, flare front 55.00 
Printed Silk Dresses, kick godet effect 29.50 
Drury Lane Two-Piece Dresses 25.00 


Crepe Faille Dresses, braid trimmed 


‘Crepe de Chine Dresses, pleated 


Elizabeth Crepe Dinner Dress 
Flat Crepe Dresses, apron front 
Flat Crepe Dresses, puff sleeves 


Sryuso New Dresses 


[N youthful styles for both women and misses, of the finer ma- 
terials, the finest of workmanship, the latest and most be- 
coming of the new style. Many Dresses are reproduced from 


35.00 
19.75 
79.50 
35.00 
29.75 


Printed Crepe and Georgette, pin tucks 65.00 


Georgette, Printed Crepe Dresses 
Satin Dresses, lace yoke, tiered effect 
Flat Crepe Dresses, peasant sleeve 
Crepe Satin Dresses, embroidered 
Flat Crepe Dresses, lace godets 


Georgette Evening Dresses, fringe 


39.50 
29.75 
65.00 
29.50 
39.50 
65.00 


Flat Crepe Dresses, tucked apron front 29.50 
Eyelet Georgette Dresses, pleated skirt 35.00 — 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


- 


C BATTERY AIDS 
SET OPERATION 


Plate Current Reduction 
Does Not Affect Volume 
It Is Found 


Introduction of a grid battery, or 
as it is commonly called aC bat- 
tery, into a set usually proves most 
beneficial, and yet comparatively few 
people understand just how and why 
the excellent results are obtained. 
The answer of the would-be expert, 
and there are far too many in radio 
for its good at the present itme, is 
usually something to the effect that 
“keeping the grid negative reduces 
the plate current.” 

This much is true, but it is far 
from a complete explanation. If we 
reduce plate current, why do we not 
reduce signal strength? “The amount 
of plate current has no direct bear- 
ing on signa] strength,” states an 
engineer at the Eveready labora- 
tories. “As soon as you light the 
tubes on your set, both the A and 
B batteries begin to expend some of 
their energy. When a station is) 
tuned in, there is no change in the! 
milliamperes drawn from the plate | 
battery. The only change which the, 
incoming signal produces upon the 
plate current passing through the. 

_ loudspeaker unit are variations or. 
fluctuations at audio-frequencies, as 
determined by the speech or music| 
being broadcast.. The volume of the’ 
signal is determined by the ampli-: 
tude of the fluctuations and not by) 
the amount of plate current.” 

In the sanie way, the height and 
frequency of waves of a turbulent 
Sea are quite independent of its 
cepth. As long as there is sufficient 
depth of water available to permit 
the development of the highest possi- 
ble wave by a given set of weather 
conditions, there is no gain in the 
size of the waves by an increase in 


the depth of a sea by a hundred or 
a thousand feet, 

Likewise, as long as the plate 
current is sufficient to accommodate 
the variations caused by changes in 
the grid potential as impressed upon 
it by the incoming signal, you obtain 
the maximum result in plate current 
variations. Oftentimes an efficient 
set drawing but 7 milliamperes from 
the plate battery may give a louder 
signal than an inefficient one drawing 
3 milliamperes. 

A very strong loudspeaker signal 
is produced by variations in plate 
current amounting to four milliam- 
peres. With the set drawing an av-. 
erage of seyen milliamperes, there- 
forn, the variations caused by the in- 
coming signal cause the plate cur- 
rent to rise and fall between limits 
of five and nine milliamperes. With 
the wasteful 25 milliamperes set, the 
variations still remain at that aver- 
age drain, rising to a maximum of 


Radio 


ELLARS have been used for many 
interesting purposes down 
through the centuries. They 
have always been surrounded by a 
certain air of mystery, as though 
they were caves with many secret 
recesses in which the small boy could 
explore about, digging up untold 
treasures. In this way they have 
offered real competition to the famil- 
iar attic or garret where old trunks 
containing the ever-funny family pic- 
tures of years ago are usually kept. 
When radio came, one of its first 
homes was the attic. With the mess 
of wires and batteries, crystal de- 
tectors, home-made spark gaps and 
coils, etc., the attic was the only 
place to put a boy. Then again the 
position was very near the antenna 
and a short lead-in could be effected 
although such things were not seri- 


Finally 


“7 and falling to a minimum of 23 
milliamperes. The only difference in 
actual result between the two sets is 
that the B battery drain in the effi- 
cient set is but 30 per cent of that 
of the wasteful one. This is re- 
flected directly in upkeep costs. 


ously considered in those days. 

Finally, when radio arrived at the) 
state of dignified maturity, it found) 
its place ‘in the living rooms, since | 


father and mother could both enjoy | 


it with the headphones. It was but 
a step to the period furniture and ex- 


Reaches Cellar 


Photo by United 


|E. W. Edwards of Cincinnati, who, 


with another young man, built the 
station they now operate, with some 
of the apparatus in view. With a 
power of 200 watts tLey can reach far 
enough to delight any “DX ham” 


cards, 
YOUTH OF CHINA 
IN TEMPERANCE WORK 


os 


EVANSTON, Ill., March 28 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Chinese boys 
and girls are evincing a strong in- 
terest in the cause of temperance, 
Miss Amy Spaulding, executive sec- 
retary of the Chinese 
Christian Temperance 
| ported headquarters 


Union, re- 


of 


tO 


‘published in the national organ, the 
Union Signat. 

More than a thousand essays on 
temperance subjects were submitted 
in contests conducted recently 
the Chinese Union, Miss Spaulding 
stated. Oratorica]l contests were held 


Woman’s | 


b Vv i 


The heated filament of a vacuum 
tube is a source of electrons, which 
are liberated as soon as the filament 
is lighted. A strong tendency to 
drift to the plate is created through | 
the connection of a high voltage B'! 
battery between the plate and the 
filament, which causes a continuous, 
flow of the plate current. En route. 
from the filament to the plate, the’ 
electrons which constitute this cur- | 
rent flow, passing through the meshes | 
of the grid. The charge on the grid 
varies in accordance with the signals | 
impressed upon it by the antenna! 
system. When the grid is positive, it, 
supplements the plate potential in at-' 
tracting eletrons to it, causing in- 
creased plate current. When the grid 
is negative, the charge opposes the 

..fiow of electrons toward the plate. 
Consequently, the plate current varies 
in accordance with the voltage im- 
pressed upon the grid. Indeed, this 
clement of the tube may be consid- 
ered as a sieve, the meshes of which! 
vary in accordance with an incoming 
signal. 


“CANNED HEAT” INVESTIGATED 

LEWISTON, Me., March 30 (Spe- 
clal)—Seth May of Aubgsyn, federal 
prohibition. director fof Maine, is. 
making special investigation of, 
“canned heat.” claimed to be sold for | 
an intoxicattme drink in a Portland | 
case, to determine if it complies! 
with Government formula. 


Depart- 
_ynent action is expecied if results are 
unfavorahile. 


OMalleys’ 


STRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


raRis 
7 Rue Bergere | 


— 


— 


Woop GLAss COMPANY 
Doors s 
Paints and 


Varnishes a 
Sash kK 


125-127 James St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


— -_— 


| Glass 
S Get 
E Our 


| Auto 


| Glass 


| Mirrors 


S 
T 
O 


a 


——_ 


STAINED GLASS 
for Churches and Residences. 


906 W. Genesee Street 
SYRACUSE 


P, R. QUINLAN 
Florist 


430 S. Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Stores, and Hotel Syracuse 
Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 


Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
PASTEURIZED __, CLARIFIED 


Milk—Creakn—Buttermilk 
Cottage Butter 


Onondaga Milk Producers 
Co-operative Ass’n, Inc. | 


£10 Suse Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. ' 
Phone 2-0103 


Hildreth-Humbert Co. Inc. 


— 
HENRY KECK | 


quisite cabinet types of sets such as|in many cities and a quantity of 
are in use today, and the radio went) literature distributed. 
in with the piano and phonograph as{ Activities of the Chinese Union 
part of the musical portion of the | covered a wide field, including main- 
home. ‘tenance of a day nursery in Shang- 
But boys must mess around. Pretty | hai for the babies of factory women, 
cabinets to the average boy with anja daily vacation Bible school, and 
experimental turn of mind are in|support of a home for women and 
the same class as a “Little Lord) girls founded about a year ago by 
Fauntleroy” suit and long curls.;the Students’ Temperance Legion. 
With radio reception gone over to| - suena 
the camp of those who are neat! 
and orderly, radio transmitting came | 
to attract the boy’s attention. This. 
still permitted of all the messing up| 
one wanted to do. 
This finally brought radio down} 
one more flight on its way from the 
attic, and it landed in the cellar. 
Now hundreds of the sets are in cel- 
lars, or little shacks just outside. 
The accompanying picture shows 


a oe 


CZECH ARMY TO BE REDUCED 


—In pursuance of a new law for the 


having served 18 months are to be 
discharged April 1. This will reduce 
the effectives in the aetive army by 
60,000 men. Further discharges will 
reduce the total 80,000 by the first 
of October. 


Dey Brothers & Co. 


Central New York’s Greater 
Dept. Store 


FURNITURE and RUGS | 

114-124 North Salina Street | 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0916 

-——Our Dressmaking department 
under the direction of Mme. 
Bellows is specializing in ensem- 
ble suits for spring. The depart- 
ment also has a reputation for 
designing and making— 


Muncy’ Market 
High Grade Meats 


Fancy Fruits and Groceries 


Evening Gowns Tailored Suits 
Coats and Wraps 
Afternoon and Street Costumes 
New Location on the Third Floor 


South Salina and Jefferson Streets 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


114 West Jcfferson 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


_- 


Buy Rugs Rug Store 


The only store between New York and Chicago 
selling floor coverings exclusively 


_ Axminster Rugs OR 

Wilton Rugs “for the | 
Chenille Rugs 

Chinese Rugs 
Persian Rugs 


Braided 
Wool ug S 


J. J. Hand, The Rug Man 


329 Sours: Warren Sraeet, Syracuse, New Yorx 


| soprano, assisted by Miss Martha Som- 
| erville, pianist; accompanist, Miss Layne 


| lea Band. 7 
| Sinfonians. 

| sicale. 
| Eveready 


| 


| specialties 


—WGY, Schenectady, N. ¥. (379.5 Meters) | 
| 7:45 p. m-~-Georgia Minstrel Hoys, first} 
appearance for 1925. $—Brunswick Hour 


| 


i 


who wishes to get a flock of call | 


| 


| 


' 


i 
} 


the , 
|World’s Union here, in an article | 


‘ 
i 


i 
‘ 
; 
; 
‘ 


PRAGUE, Czechoslovakio, March 28 i 


| 


reduction of military service, — 


For STOUT WOMEN 


Sizes thirty-eight to fifty-six 


' 
j 


‘all British stations). 


FOR TUESDAY, MARCH 31 
GREENWICH TIME 
(British programs by courtesy of Radio Times) | 


2.0, London, England (865 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Edward Eigar will conduct 
a program of his own works. (relayed to 


ATLANTIC STANDARD™“TIME 
CNRA, Meneton, N. B. (313 Meters) 


Gladys ‘ 
Baines, oapenne Mre. D. Campbell, 
violinist; Misa Inga Rafuse, elocution- 
ist; Miss Gladys. EK. Conrad, pianist; Mr. 
R. B. Logan, baritone; Mr. L. H. -Hall, 
tenor. 

EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Windsor dinner hour. 8:30 

—Studio entertainment. 10:30—Harold 
Leonard's Red Jackets. 
CFCA, Teronte, Ont, (336 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Recital by Miss Nellye Gill, 


Gill. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (475.9 Meters) | 
6:30 p. m.——-Big Brother Club, Harmon-_ 
7:30—Dok-Bisenbourg and his | 
$—From New York, mu-| 
§:30-—-Gold'. Dust Twins. %—_ 
Hour. 16—Silvertown Or- | 
chestra. | 
WDWF, Providence, R. I. (441 Meters) 
8 p. m.—-Vincent Lopez and his Arcadia | 
dance orchestra, 
WBZ, Rosita Semaenel, Mass. (333.8 
Meters) 
7:45 p, m.—Charieg R. Hector with his 
St. James Theater orchestra. §8:15-— 
Agnes Olson, planist and Edith Rou- 
bound, violinist. 8:36——Mike Naples, 
banjo player. 9—Brunswick music mem- 
ory contest, direct from New York. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (348.6 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Studio music. §:20-—-Talk. $:30 
Wesleyan Jibers: 
(from Wesleyan 
Conn.). 10:30—Dance music, | 


Middletow n, 


-*0 


of Music, national music memory contest, 
from Brunswick recording laboratories. 
10—Travel talk. 10:30—Meyer-Davis Or- 
chestra, Washington, D. C. 11:30—Organ 
recital by Stephen E. Boisclair. 

WEAF, New York City (482 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Dinner music ; Albert Ran- 
paport, Russian tenor; “Cartoons,” talk 
under the auspices of American lk edera- 
tion of Arts: Eagie Trio; financial discus- 


; 


Orchestra, quaritét, ' 
University, | 


sion by reg | *. Fowler, assistant trust 
officer of the Bank of America; Russian 


Sextette: “The Gold Dust Twins’: “Ever- | 


ready Hour’; garand opera, “La Travi- 
ata.”’ 


WGRS, New York City (816 Meters) 


gram. 
eee Washington. D. C. (1469 Meters) 
R:30 p. 


-3 


WIZ. 9—Brunswick Hour of Music radio- 
cast jointly with stations WJZ, WGY, 
WRBZ, KDKA and KYW from the Bruns- 


| wick recording laboratories, New York. 


10:30-—Dance music by Meyer Davis Le 
Paradis Band, from the Café Le Paradis. 
KDKA, East Pittsburgh, Pa. (808 Meters) 
8 to 11:30 p. m.—Specialty program, in- 
cluding the Brunswick Hour of Music. 
WA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (462 Meters) 
to 1) 
WEAF, New York City. 
WGR, Baffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 
8 to 
WEAF, New York City. 
WEAR, Cleveland. 0. (390 Meters) 
§ to ll p. m.—National program from 
WEAF, New York City. 
WwWdJd, Detroit, Mich. (852.7 Meters) 


§ to 11 p. m.—National program from | | | 


WEAF, New York City. 
CENTRAT, STANDARD TIME 
WTAS, Elgin, Til. (302.8 Meters) 
8 to 10:30 p. m.—WTAS dance program 


HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


Edward Rice, Inc. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street, Syracuse 
SCRANTON COAL 
HYGEIA ICE 


| Etten, 
7:30 to 12 p. m.—Varied musical pro- | 
{and soloists, 

| KPO, San Francisco, 
; m.—“The Political Situation in | 
Washington Tonight,” by Frederic Wil- | 
liam Wile, radiocast ointly with Station | 


p. m,—National program from | 


11 p. m.—National program from’) §& 


by the WTAS Orchestra under the direc- 
tion™ of usk O'Hare, nk Morris, 
Fanny and Eddie Cavanaugh. 

KYW, Chieage, Th. (436 Meters) 

7 p. m. to 2 a. m.—Dinner concert: 
Farm bureau talks; Brunswick Hour of 
Music; Chicago Musical College program ; 
“Evening at Home.” 

WMH, Ciueinpati, 0. (325.9 Meters) 

10 p. m—-Special two-hour program 
arranged by and under the direction of 
Charlés H. Partington and Eugene Per- 
aazo, featuring the Romany Reed and 
String Quartet, and others. 

WHAS, Leulsville, Ky. (399.58 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Cancert under the aus- 
pices of Loevenhart & Co. of Louisville. 
A chapter of the “Billy and Jane’ stories; 
read by the author, James Speed, editor 
Southern Agriculturist. 


, 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (365.6 Meters) 
6 p 


m.—Piano number the Tell-Me-a- | 


Story Lady; twenty-fifth of a series of) 


radio piano lessons, Miss Mandellen Lit- 
tlefield: Trianon Ensemble. 11:45—‘New- 
man Nighthawk Night,’ theater enter- 


Theater. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (4236 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—-Dinner program, trans- 
mitted from WOAW’'S remote control 
studio, Shenandoah. la. §$—De Luxe pro- 
gram. 10:30~—Frank W. Hodek Jr. 
his Nightingale Orchestra. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Hauulea School of Ha- 
wailan Music, J. DB. Stevenson. 8:30-—- 
Musical program by Dallas Women's 
Forum. 11—Palace Theater organ re- 
cital, Dwight Brown playing. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

7:30 p. 
Aileen L. Brown. 
waiian Trio, featuring 
“Talking Guitar.” 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (420 Meters) 


§ p. m.-—Frank Salter, tenor soloist, 
and assisting artists. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KGW, Portland, Ore. (491.4 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Oregon Agricultural College 

Extension Service lecture; Prof. H. 8B. 
togers, department of hydraulics and 
irrigation ees: “Water Resources 
of the Northwest,” and Mrs. Kate W. 
Jameson, dean of women, ‘““The College 
Woman of Today.” 8:30—Concert. 10— 
Multnomah Strollers. 


KGO, Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 


4% :30—Wagner's Ha- 
Fred and 


8 p. m.—Program given through the | 


courtesy of the Salvation Army Ter- 
ritorial Band; Col. A. 
leader; Ensign EK. H 
Edith Knox, pianist; . mark T. H. 
Shwayder, contralto; Ray Angwin, tenor; 
zither solos, Fred (Gloy; 


Tr conducting: 
rs T 


mezzo-soprano, 
program by Henry Halstead'’s orchestra 


Calif, (423 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Rudy Seiger’s orchestra, 8&~ 
Program by the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music. 10—Gene James’ or- 
chestra. 
KAJ. Los Angeles, Callf, (403.2 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Art Hickman’s concert or- 
chestra. 6:30—Children‘’s hour’ with W 
S. Hertzog tellin 
history. 


on Hawali. 10:30—Art Hickinan’s dance 


| orchestra, 


seta have untuned radie- frequency such 
. iz. rour ) e ach stage 
tainers, from the stage of the Newman | ®% yours, some are tun d in ea AG 
‘one or two untuned stages. 
'way to 
| aeria!) 


and | of times and then out to a good ground. 
| If sufficient energy is not picked up, 


i small loop similar to the one already on 


Janet Dix Wins a Prise } 


controls, a potentiometer, and a plat 
condenser. Is this what they call tu 
radio-frequency? The three radio-fre- 
quency tubes are controlled by one rheo- 
stat. This set works with a loop and for 
a six-tube set I do not think I get the 
distance I should. Therefore can you tell 
me if I can use this set on an ontside 
aerial? If so, how should I go about it? 
I want it to be selective if used on an 
outside aerial. I would have to have a 
25-foot lead-in. I have no ground post 
on the set, just two posts on the rear 
for the loop. I cannot get lower than 
310 meters. Why is this? How would I 
put a “CC” battery in? The changing | 
around of tubes seems to make a tre-' 
méendous difference in the selectivity.— 
F. O. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Ans.) Tuned radio-frequency applies 
to a set where a transformer is tuned, 
usually by a variable condenser. Some 


66 ITTER-PATTER, pitter-patter, 
P ritter-patter The melting 
snow overhead sounded very 
jolly to a little anemone, snug in 
her cozy winter bed. She stirred 
gently, then decided to take just one 
more little nap before hopping out 
of bed. “Pitter-patter, better-hurry, 
better-hurry, better-hurry!” 


the little anemone, skipping out of 
bed. “What a dreadful thing if the 
anemones should be late, with all 
those children looking for them!” 
The flowers took turns in mak- 
ing the hills lovely. 
‘anemones turm first. They appeared 
each spring before the snows left. 
'For this reason they were — 
sana na | With fur coats, which made them 
into the ee thee pg the ot | look like little Eskimo. Sometimes 
operates, run it around the room a couple|this kind of anemone is called a 


while others have one stage tuned and 
The simplest 
use your present set with an 


, | Windflower. 


' As soon as the little anemone 


the set may be placed a few feet away | had her breakfast, she wrapped her- 


; 


| 0005 
m.—Concert arranged by Mrs, | 


his | 320 meters is probably due to the fa*t 


‘cover the necessary band of wavelengths. 


‘be used in the set by connecting the grid 
'minus post of a “C” battery, the other; help some child win the prize. 


‘is due to the potentiometer me 


Smeaton, staff band | | 
| (Special)—-A Christian Science veel 


‘ture, to be given by Robert Stanley | 
Elizabeth Van! 
1o—Dance music } 
‘ber of the Board of Lectureship of, 
‘The Mother Church, The First Church 
‘of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass., 
‘under the auspices of the Joint Lec- 


‘ture 
| Science Churches 


stories of American | 
7:30—Talk by Fred 1. Goodard | 


from your receiver, it being connected 
to a ground and antenna, your set getting | self in her pretty soft gray cloak, 


what energy it does merely through the which covered her from head to foot. 
inductive relation of the two loops. | _s 'Then she hummed a merry little tune 
atiary toon should be, tunel, “ather | and began pushing her way through 
method is likely to result {in bread tun-{the earth, which the early rains 
ing. The reason you do not get below and melting snow had softened. 

| Each year a prize was offered to 
‘the child finding the-first anemone 
of the season. It occurred 


that your untuned transformers will not 
This is one of the great objections to un- 
tuned transformers. A “C” battery may 


returns of the two audio tubes to the! fun to be that first anemone and to 


side of the battery going to the A minus; wa; such a nice prize—a book on 
; , ‘ rom changing tubes | . D 

line. Your results from chang Be of | nature study, telling how to recog- 

controlling oseillation. With certain tubes | nize and care for the flowers and 

in certain places the set can be brought plants. ‘ 


earer to the spilling point and just on . 
that point a circuit is most selective. | So the little anemone pushed her 
oe reas said | way faster and faster, singing her 


RARER IE | merry little tune. At last she pushed 

LECTURE RADIOCAST | her furry cap through the snow, 

- up and up, till she stood tall on 

FROM LOS ANGELES | 7%. stem. The air was cold and the 

5 go ee a (sun hid its jolly round face, so 

LOS ANGELES, Calif., March 30! the little anemone hugged her cloak 
out at the big world. 


Ross, C. 8., of New York City, a mem- | 


“Indeed, I must hurry!” exclaimed 


It was the! 


| 


| to the. 
little anemone that it would be great | 


It 


about her and did not even peek | 
advantage in the matter of air mail, 


| “Oh dear, oh dear.” she sighed. | passenger and freight business. 


“Nobody will know that I am here, 
while I am all covered up with this 
cloak. But -it is so cold that I can’t 
take it off.” 

She kept right on growing taller 
and taller. Then one day the sun 
came out warm and bright. The little 


to school. She had won the prize 
for finding the first anemone of the 
spring! When the lovely book was 
given to Janet Dix, the little flower 
was very happy indeed that she had 
been able to help her win ft. She 
knew too that this book would teach 
the little girl to love the flowers 
even more, though she loved them 
very much already. 


FLYING FIELD SITE 
GIVEN CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, O., March 28 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—A site for a 
new fiying field for Cincinnati is pro- 
vided through a gift of a 200-acre 


tract of land in Turkey Bottoms 
made by E. H. Lunken, 

The new site, which will be named 
Lunken Airport, {is somewhat closer 
to the business district of Cinciznati 
than the flying fields of other big 
cities. It is but 54¢ miles from the 
center of the business section. This 
is wegarded as giving Cincinnati an 


Committee of the Christian 
in Los Angeles, 
April 6, will be radiocast by station , 
KFI, 469 meters wavelength. 

The lecture will begin at 12.10 p. m. 
and will be radiocast direct from the, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. 
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Distinctive Apparel for Mrs. and Miss 


Onondaga Hotel 


JEANETTE 


INCORPORATED 


QRRRLARRDDS S32 2 BRRRILRBRRD DP LRE 


Cold Storage 
of FURS 


REMODELING AND REPAIRING 
\T SUMMER PRICES 


CLARK & WEINBERG 


13 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Plaza 10150 


SSCESESESS 


Svracuse, N. 


Always Style and Quality 


at a Moderate Price 


F ROCKS for SPRINGTIME 


Reveal the Mode of Georgette and Lace in a Gesture of Fluttering 


Beauty 


and distinctive style. . . . 


Prints. 


NEW YORK 
26 West 39th 
21 West 38th 


St. 
St. 


- , 
_ . . 


oa 


. As rich in loveliness.as they are exceptional in 


values, these new frocks represent a very special effort of our fash- 
ion staff to capture the mode’s most alluring themes and to pre- 

sent them at a price simply unparalleled for such high quality 
As shown in Georgettes and 
Laces, Crepe Satins, Crepe Romas and exclusive Silk 
New effects are introduced by exquisite trim- 
mings and fluent sithouetté$. Black, cocoa, gray, 

green, white and navy. Sizes 38 to 56. 


39.75 
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T he Spring Mode 


as created by the 


[Important Paris Couturiers 
and skillfully reproduced for 


»_< 


adele Sell 
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The American Woman 


A presentation of frocks and gowns that have caught to 


the last detail the sophisticated elegance of the new mode 


of Paris. 


In one instance it may be the new scarf note of Phillipe 
et Gaston, or the countless little scintillating petals on a 
black Georgette frock of Agnes. Or the exquisite combi- 
nation of pink Georgette with black Chantilly lace of 
A beautifully embroidered frock by 
Drecoll—embroidery that ingeniously simulates very fine 
lace—and other creations, without end, of equal original- 
ity and charm. The collection ranges from frocks for 
the simplest of daytime occasions to the most sumptuous 
Prices start at $65. 


Marie Louise. 


of evening gowns. 


a marvellous printed silk. 


- ee gente etna a tae 


(oats, Suits and 
The Important Ensemble 


are here, of course, in reproductions after Renee, 
Molyneux, Patou, Berthe, Lenieff and O’Rossen. Patou’s 
_and Lenieff’s newest inspirations in capes; Renee’s new 
taffeta coat; an ensemble by Molynenx entirely made of 


ASSES Ae henner agen 


ee as 
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And the tailleurs by O’Rossen, emphasizing in every 


way the genius and skill of this artist in adapting the 
masculine note to feminine chic. Prices start at $98. 


Second Floor, Old Building 


BROOKLYN 
283 Livingston St. 
15 Hanover Place 
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THE HOME FORUM 


The Origin of the Figurehead 


. ee 
Simplicity 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘YT 1S a familiar saying that the | matter, so called, can withstand this 


e 


Dante’s Story by Boccaccio 


tinuously given to study in the liberal 
arts”: his reading of Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid and Statius; of his mastering 
history “by himself,” and philosophy 
under various teachers, by long study 
and toil, at Florence, Bologna and 
Paris. He then tells of that May- 
time festival given by Folco Porti- 


~~ 


The habit is well-nigh as old as|What more natural than to finish off |or a special god for ee sed pay oe and eee a greet Pete 
the world of placing some kind of the rough ends of the bow timbers in thing under the sun, than that t ere | eousness. An e greatest things are the simplest | divine law; and that it can be brought 
an image or device at the bow of a | ‘should be those whose particular jof the sixteenth century invoked the mit 
ship, usually connected in some way | ‘?@ Shape of some kind of a fanciful |). ciness it was to look after sailor-|aid of madonna and. saint, whose things. From a long list of dic-/into operation everywhere by wang 3 
with the vessel’s name. It dates back |device? In its first phase (and to & (foi? images looked out from the bows of | tionary meanings of the word “sim-/ who have su nt understanding | 
to the dawn of navigation, and it|certain extent in its last) the figure-| So the Argonauts nailed a bough of their rolling galleons, laden — ~—. ' ple,” one may select the following: it to prove its omnipotence and omni- 
went on until the coming of the| head was an integral part of the/|the sacred talking oak to the beak of |gold of the Indies, or strew © | “undtvided.” “plain,” “single,” “en-| presence. Did he not send out seventy 


steamship brought about a break in ‘hull; it was only in its intermediate |Argo. The ancient Greek poised his /shores of Britain from Lens End $e, . | 
the continuity of shipbuilding devel-| period that it became a separate and | exquisite Winged Victory at the|Cape Wrath, when the great Armada ' tire.” Moreover, great ideas are often | disciples besides the twelve, who were 


opment. ‘superimposed structure, more or less | prow of his fighting ship. The Viking | went to wrack. : | expressed in very simple, plain words; | his more intimate companions; and 
nari, “a man of great honor in those! It was the instinct of man even in | ponderous and elaborate. shaped the curving bow-timbers of; The custom is one as universal as | for justance, the-word “God.” ‘The | did not these seventy demonstrate thai 


o» .|the earliest ages to adorn his ship—, But there was also the desire to ‘his longship into the semblance of/it is ancient. The Chinese are, y | 5, . 

Te apesin! neh cana A ag ito lavish upon her decoration and put both ship and owner under the! serpent or dragon, called her his'believe, the only race among whom | all-inclusiveness of God is expressed, healing power of Truth and Love to, 
a ts assembled t a 5 ee ‘endearment, as upon a woman beau- | protection of some powerful spiritual love, his darling, his Long Serpent, the figurehead is unknown; a —- | also, in a compound word made up of! degree which amazed even them-, 
és , - iat . i ; a * 
S house, “among whom was € ‘tiful and beloved guardian. For the sea to the primitive | patted her sides, praised her for her {they paint a realistic pair of eyes fj of one syllable—All-in-all. | celyes? < 
On page 592 of the Christian Scl- 


young man called Alighieri, whom,; Like most such instincts, it arose | navigator was a place of many and /swiftness. ... Even the flerce Coast the bows of their junks, so that the | 
‘(since little children, especially in ‘from a complication of motives.’ unknown terrors—-of witches afloat | Indian of British Columbia set up his | vessel may be able to see where she | And what could be simple? than the 

ence textbook, “Science and Health, . 
with Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs.: 


: f - 4 i -! “ | ; , ; . , BA, y nN u h, | iT @. dd 
‘places of merry-making, are accus- There was, as we have said, the de-!in eggshells, of etins, of nicors, of ; grotesquely carved totem pole in the! is going, a habit which, oddly enough, | sentence, “God is love’? .Yet fhese 
Eddy defines “Moses,” in part, as “8, 


OW wonderful a possession it 
H is, this “Life” of Dante, writ- 

ten by Boccaccio; the great 
poet recorded by the great racon- 
teur! Moreover, it has a peculiar 
value in that Boccaccio was not only 
the most distinguished Dante scholar 
of his day, but also close to him in 
point of time, and therefore wrote 
from the narrative of the poet’s as- 
sociates: wrote of living men and 
current events, and not merely of 
traditions. Also the book was writ- 
ten with a purpose, or rather a dual 
purpose: that of extolling Dante, and 
of arousing the conscience of the 


i sire to make the thing beautiful. dragons, of sea serpents. What more |prow of his war canoe to serve the also prevails among the ‘Maltese.— ‘ 
tomed to go with their parents), There was also the practical aspect. likely, when there was a special saint'dual purpose of protecting himself C. Fox Smith, in “Ship Alley.” three little words contain the sum 
‘mary of all that the beloved disciple 


Florentines to the wrong they had 
committed in exiling from his native 
city the greatest Florentine of them 


all. 
Boccaccio was neculiarly well fit- 


ted for the task he had undertaken, | 


Dante, not yet having completed his 
ninth year, had accompanied.” Here, 
among the children, was the host's 


little daughter, Bice, “though he al- | 
ways named her Beatrice, her formal | 
name,” about eight years old, “gay | 


and beautiful in her childish fashion, | 


had learned in his intercourse with 
‘the great Master concerning the na-/ tion thereof; the proof that, without: 
ture of God and of man’s relationship 'the gospel,—the union of justice and’ 
_affection,—there is something spirit- 


to God. 
At the age of twelve years, Jesus 


type of mora! law and the demonstra- 


ually lacking, since justice demands; 


sought out the learned rabbis in the | = under mse beet rape — 

‘tem of government which was min-’ 
temple at Jerusalem, listened to them, | istered by priest and ecribe was col 
asked and answered questions. But | 


tinually demanding penalties and 
when the time came for him to choose | sacrifices for broken law; and 80. 


” and in her behaviour very gentle and | 
since he had associated with many | agreeable, with habits and language 


who had known Dante well; had! more serious and modest than her | 
spent a considerable time in Ro-/| age warranted; and besides this with | 
magna and the.Marche, and visited | features so delicate apd beautifully | 


the court of Ravenna: had known’ formed, and full, besides mere beauty, | 


Dante’s- daughter Beatrice; had read 
and studied, and, as he himself says 
“nondered” upon Dante and his writ- 
ings for many years; and had given 
such proof of his devotion to, and 
understanding of, the “Divine Com- 
edy” that when, in later years, the 
Florentines petitioned that some 
scholar should be appointed publicly 
to. expound it to them, the Siznvria 
or governing body of the city selected 
Boccaccio for this honorable and 
arduous task, his first lecture being 
delivered in the church of Santo Sta- 
fano on Sunday, October 23, 1373. 
To those already familiar with the 
circumstances of Dante's career there 
may be nothing actually new in this 
little“Vita”; for not only has all Boc- 
' c¢accio’s subject-matter been drawn 
upon and reproduced by a jAost of 
later biographers and commentators, 
but every scrap of documentary evi- 
dence relative to Dante’s early days 
in Florence, his exiled wanderings, 
his literary works, has been exam- 
ined, sifted, discussed; probaly no 


having been the object of so lavish 
an expenditure of ink, paper and 
literary zeal as the great Florentine. 
But we may well gain a fresh and 
intimate realization of the Poet in 
the brief and direct narrative of Bec- 
caccio’s little book. 

It begins with an appeal against 
the Florentine Commonwealth for its 
injustice; and he then declares his 
determination, so far as in him lies, 
to expiate the wrong, “recognizing 
that I myself am a part, though but 
a small one, of the same city whereof 
Dante Alighieri, considering his de- 
serts, his nobility and his virtue, was 
a very great one”; and he further 
declares that he will write in the vul- 
gar tongue, “in style full humble and 
light, ...and in- our Florentine 
idiom, that it may not depart from 
what he used in the greater part of 
his works.” 

He proceeds th speak of Dante's 
birth in 1265; of his “boyhood con- 
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| boy Dante “received 


‘of so much candid loveliness, that | 
'many thought her almost an angel.” | 
This was the child whose image the | 
into his | 


‘heart with so much affection that | 


‘from that day henceforward, as long 
'as he lived, it never again departed 
| from him.” 

Later on we 

| Donati, his wife, 
seems to have got very 


hear of Gemma 


who yet never. 
near his. 


| heart, for, after his exile, “he never | 


good qualities, 
considerable 


idently her 
| manifested 


would go to the place where she. 
was, nor would he ever suffer her | 
to come to him”; although he sent. 
for some of his children to join him | 
by and by. And yet Gemma had ev- | 
and 
fortitude, | 


tleft alone with her brood of little | 
'Florentines in a city hostile to her | 


husband, who, wandering through 


iItaly, “poor and’ unused to labor” | 
| found it hard enough to support him- | 
‘self, without in any way aiding the | 


young family left behind. Gemmz, 
| however, “had saved some small part 


'of her possessions under the title of | 


other man, unless it be Shakespeare, | por dowry, from the fury of the cit- | 


|izens; and having kept this with a 


good management, upon it.” 


strumental in the preservation of 
those first cantor of the 


into an old chest, had been left be- 


a young nephew, helping to sort the 
papers, 


‘written, in Dante’s own hand, the 
first seven cantos’’; and, taking it 
away, -and reading it again and 
again, “it appeared to him a very 
beautiful thing,” and he “found 
means to have it sent to Dante, then 
in Lunigiana, who said, on receiving 
it, ‘I certainly supposed that this, 
along with all my other things and :: 


We 
|| quantity of writings, had been lost 
/| when my 


| house was sacked, and 
|therefore [I felt my mind and my 
| thoughts lightened of all care for it. 


| | But since it has pleased God that it | 
| : M || Should not be lost but sent back to!fog gathers 
EDDY me, I will do.my best to follow up ; 
||the work according to my first in- 
|| tention.’ And thus, turning back to 
| his old thoughts and resuming the 
(interrupted work, _ he 
‘eighth canto with these words— 


began the 
‘I ‘dicto seguitando’ (I say continu- 
ing’). 

To Boccaccio, too, we owe a de- 


| | scription of Dante in later life, just 
'}as to Giotto we owe a portrait of 
| him in his youth. 
_ ‘Our poet,’ then, was of middle | 
|_| height and stooped when he walked, | 
''being now of mature years; 
| aspect was grave and quiet, and his | 
| dress seemly and serious, as became | 
this age. His face was long, his nose 


aquiline, his eyes rather large than 
little, his nostrils large, and the 


under lip a little prominent; his com- | 
plexion was dark, his hair and beard | 


thick, black, and curling, and his 


countenance always melancholy and 
thoughtful. He longed most 


|;ardently for honor and glory; per- 


chance more than befitted his illus- 


| itrious virtue.” 


But we cannot follow the old biog- 
rapher further. Those who will may 


ico” in Florence, his abrupt fall from 


_|favor and his exile; of the wonder- 
_;{ul dream of his mother before his| 
|| birth, and of that other dream in 
| which it was ‘ 
|; Jacopo” that his father had indeed 
|finished the great “Commedia” ‘and 
'|hidden the last cantos in a “little 
| | window” 
||thus saving Jacopo and his brother 
||from their “foolish presumption” of | 
|; attempting themselves to supply the 
|| thirteen cantos which were assum 
| | to be lacking. 


‘revealed to his son 


behind a wooden panel, 


e aXe 


| : Rejected Manuscript 


Comedy,” which, written in a “quad- | 
ernetto,” or little copy book, flung , 
with other papers and parchments | 


hind by her illustrious exile. It was , 


whose eye was caught by. : tas 
the “quadernetto,” “in which was, 0@ckK in March come tantalizing fore- | 


his | 


read for themselves his stories of 
Dante in Verona and in Paris; of his | 
splendid position as young “Magnit- | 


great deal of trouble, she maintained | 
herself and their little children, with | 


And we should never forget that it | 
was she, who, by her foresight in | 
hiding the family goods here and | 
there in the houses of friends until | 
the first fury had abated, was in- | 


“Divine | 


Resting by the Brookside. From a Painting by Hans Gude 


—— —-s5 
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Winter is long in Nevada, but away 


'tastes of spring; an evasive charm 


March in Nevada | W 


| lingering over one or two calnv hours | 
‘of a morning, that is all. For, usu- | 


‘ally, the wind plays a prelude dur- | | 
| ‘of gigantic 
‘break up that primeval wilderness. | 


‘ing the forenoon, announcing an 


' 


‘abrupt change to winter weather. | 


‘The next morning, the world is 
‘white, and a fog imprisons our 
‘of Nevada’s big, open valleys. The 
‘snow melts quickly, however, 
itself together, rises 
'from the flat, climbs the mountains 
‘in a huge, extended mass, then 


| breaks up into a wreath of cloud-| elements 
‘shapes that crown the valley-brim | weather something to b 


all the afternoon, slowly drifting 
‘and changing northward. The sun- 


| perfumed with the pungent fragrance! morning, to disappear up the slopes} 
'of wet sagebrush. The Indians are! of the mountains, and to reappear) 
‘sunning themselves at their camp,!at night with a herd of cattle, to} 
and the guttural sounds of their| make the ranch vocal with their | 


speech drone through the.air. The 
boys in the vard are calling the dog; 
there were only fragments of sound 
‘that did not disturb, for the day de- 
manded sound and activity. But in 
Nevada there is not sound enough 
to give voice to a fine, brisk day. 


the meadow lark came and sang the 
opening aria of the season. He 
warbled cheerfully; evidently deter- 
mined to show his faith in the spring 
for which he had come. He set 
many a cloudy, dripping morning to 
‘musjc after that. 

Then came a radiant day; blue 
isky, rimmed with mountains of tur- 
quoise and silver. The sun sinks, 
the mountains are bluer, and darker, 
the yellow stubble in the lower fields 
‘more golden, the coats of the cattle 


|'mountains are like great jewels, Mt. 
Jefferson in the southwest running 


his shoulder sidewise into the valley,| On 


his wide, sheer front almost white. 


The Toquimas melt away in the far |Lay deep and still, 
south, the Toyabes are very near in! With the river fast locked in its} 


the west. 


The arrival of the bird choristers | Close 
follows. They open the concert sea-| Then a warm, windy morning broke | 


‘afternoon is full of animation. Kil- 


ideer come flying through the air! From a near sheepfold. 


‘over the thickets with energetic 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor | wings and shrill piping. The black- 


In polished rosewood redolent of 
clove, 


} 


The children of my fancy are 
immured, 
Here my ambitious hopes lie all 
obscured, , 
The tone of time has turned their 
hues to mauve! 
A .angled skein of rainbow-colored 
dreams, 
Bright silken threads of faulty 
pattern strewn 
Upon the loom of poesy, all too 
oon 


8 
To fade beneath cold reason’s search- | | 
‘gave not even a chirp to the general |See the blown snow, 


stumble | 


ing gleams! 


‘ 


| birds poise, two or three together, on 


some high willow wand, ‘ singing 
their brief rip of melody. Six ducks, 
resting on the still waterhole, take 


until they circled around, maneuver- 
ing, veering, on that great, aerial 
field. The meadow lark’s song comes 
again and again, three solitary notes, 
then a shake. The California golden- 
head sings his two notes, then a 


opened ~ bill. 


hood hops shyly on the ground, but 


chorus. Heedless feet 


themselves off in great haste, up, up| 


blurred drill released from a half-| 
A wee, brown-coated | Tendrils out—so. 
little creature of a bird with a black | You shall flower, you shall gladden 


the. 


eae | ness and beauty of a Nor- 
spring were beginning to appear. | agian summer day? The high sun 
Farming began, as farming is carried) | 0h) nearly white in the azure of 
on in Smoky Valley: the cultivation | a ate me pe aie vibrant with 

of an alfalfa field, the planting of a | swift + Sone an humming 
small patch of vegetable garden.| \iprant like the sordino-tone of a 
You look out over the vast expanse | oe}ljg: the forest perfumed with sun- 
of sagebrush, and wonder what sort’ paked pine needles, pungent birch- 
plow it would take to)! 
It is high noon! 
One feels as if the mountains 100k-/| row pathway is winding upward, 
ing down would not consent to it,) eyer upward, over mountain and 
that the winds are claiming this for) through woods. The chuckling, merry 


ito ‘their playground, that the clouds love! laughter of a brooklet is heard. This 
little ranch-oasis in the midst of one g 


no man can have it. 
he is, he and his home, and his wan-; mea]. The joy of it on a sunny day 
dering cattle, and his roads to the) like this, to idle away a short noon- 
neighbors living at regal distances.|hour by the laughing, gossiping 


'He has found his place here, and| brook, astir with the manifold ad- 


} 


t 
| 
} 


' 


This same week in early March, twilights. But you must not look too 


! 
| 
i 
j 
i 
{ 


more ruddy. Days like this, when the | 


i 
i 


' 
‘ 


ed|/son in a low meadow full of springs | 


(and thickets of willow and buffalo |Of blue and gold— 
‘brush. In that spot, the still Nevada |Cocks crew, cattle lowed, cheerful 


' 
‘ 
f 


; 
' 
; 


and makes the | ventures experienced since it left 

and the! the mountain-top, and eager for new 
e reckoned | adventures as it hurries on toward 
but stay he will. And out of | the lowland and its wide goal! 


it, 
partners, 


means to keep 
his 


with, 
all the wilderness, the cattle were} 


each | 


forth 
| Brookside.” 


horseback § sallied 


ee ew eee. ee 


bellowings. Sounds of milking came | 
from the corral, the cattle were fed | 
from the big wagons of hay driven 
by the ranch boys beyond the yard 
fence, the young calves bleated from 
their inclosure; it was almost inti- 
mate and pastoral in the pleasant 


gust across white stubblefields looks 
the most unreal and artificial of 


of delicate grey, silver, and saffron, 


towers and castles and cathedrals of 
far—there is too vast a solitude be- 
yond the oasis—it will absorb and 
silence these homelike things. You 
have only to walk forth, and in ten 
minutes the ranch, the sounds of 
home, and the sight of the houses 
have all vanished, and the big valley | 
is just itself; not lonely, but majestic,| San Pedro in the Sierra de Gredos, 
and wonderful, 
great, significant things that are for- 
ever. : 


comes a boundless 
of various browns. . 


| at night the stillest of still cities, is 
Ri <i SS Re Me Rae still communing with the stars and 
. the serenos are retiring to rest with 
Harbingers 
ie pts SS chuzos. By the cathedral a man is 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
ate ma broom of twigs. Presently the towers 
plain long the: and belfries of Avila are seen from a 
distance distinct against the dawning 
sky, and at five o’clock the sun turns 
the Sierra de Gredos to a splendid 
| purple. ... To the right tower the 
'neuks of Gredos, still snowy in Au- 
gust. After turning the pass, the 
road winds continually through a 
desolate country of pines, olives and 
vines, to the beautiful village of Las 
Cuevas del Valle, the houses of 
which have roofs of mellow brown 
tiles and grey chimneys, with a 
veranda of grey wood half-way up 
the house and perhaps a dash of 
whitewash above the balcony. 


mountain and 
silencing snow 


dungeon of ice 
under the hill. 


clear in a sweep 


bleeting arose 


I saw new swiftness and buoyancy 
quicken 

Each bird’s fleet wing, 

As he crossed snowy summits and | 
waving wet forests 

High caroling. 

And a voice of loosed waters came. 


‘esque little brown village of La 

| Parra, and the village called Villa 

answering from |'de Monbeltran, with a splendid old 
Above timber-line, | ruined castle near it on a steep hill 
A music sped down over slope, under | Of olives, chestnuts and pines. Arenas 
valley, de San Pedro itself is in a beautiful 

Past garden and vine: position in the heart of the Sierra. 
“Shed your warm husks, dear seed-| Scenery which combines the gran- 
lings, come forth! thrust your | deur of Asturias with something of 

the charm of Andalucia, great heat 


delicious shade, 
/ with all that is not commonly asso- 


Shall look on tall trees. know the | Clated with the bleak Castiiian up- 
lands: such are the attractions of 


the earth. you shal] 


In the Sierra de Gredos 


| eral 


a little over forty miles. It leaves in | : 
reminding one al psa tr ee dawn when Avila, Mountain-side, leads to Guisando, far 


lof rock 
HO can express in words the| To the left of Los Galayos stands| 


peculiar atmosphere, the rich- | the massive sphinx-shaped La Apre- 


i 


' 
; 


the, 
insects, | 


leaves, ferns, moss, and wildflowers. | 
The rough, nar-, 7... 


’hotograph by Vaering 


—_— 


— - | eee 


which form Los Galayos. 


as students those who should carry 


his saving and healing work, he | 
#2 . ’ ‘'tened gladly to the Galilean Prophet, 


knew that it was not in scholastic, who bade them think of God by the 


seminaries that such were to be 


found, and he therefore sought them 


among those whose thought was sjm- 
iple and nearest to that of a little! 
husks, which are the inevitable pen-. 
alty of broken law, the inescapable 


and with all thy strength: this is the | 


tura. The heights have pits and gul- 


lies of snow throughout the sum- 
mer; the lower slopes are thickly 
wooded with chestnut and pine. 
There are villages hidden away in 
these mountains, villages which, like 
San Esteban and Las Cuevas below, 
have somehow a lool. of the villages 
in the neighbourhood of Granada. 

. Fruit trees and vines and olives 
grow surprisingly high up on these 


mountains, but the fruit ripens very 


Rise te Avila, 
to sweep their fringes over it, that| means a cool place where man and’! 


And yet, there; beast can rest and take their frugal | 


—— 


ee ee eS 


Just such a summer feeling, peace- | 
now to be rounded up, and brave men | ful and happy, has Hans Gude given | 
‘shine is delightful on a later day,: on 


The winters at Arenas are not 
nearly so severe as at unsheltered 
thus proving the wisdom of 
the Spanish proverb, “O sierra o 
cien leguas de ella” (In the moun- 
tains make your stay or a hundred 
leagues away)... 

The houses 
grey balconies and toppling veran- 
das, all irregular and picturesque, 


late, 


of Arenas have old. 


child. And when the lessons he taught 
to his disciples are analyzed, are they 


starved were the hearts of the people 
who lived under its rule, that they lis- 


name of Father, and who taught them 
‘that the Father’s love was ever ready’ 
'to go out to meet the prodigal son,’ 


not found to be very simple? He bade. 


them consider the lilies, the spar- 


rows, the ravens, if they would learn 
how perfect and unfailing is God's 
love and care for His creation. He 
likened the kingdom of heaven to a 
grain of mustard seed, to the leaven 
used in the making of bread,—to the 
simple, everyday things which could 
be seen anywhere by men and women 
as they went about their common 
tasks. 


tired of the swine-troughs and the 


consequence of leaving the Father's 
house, where Love always reigns. 
Thus, with what Paul afterwards: 
called “the simplicity that is in 
Christ,” Jesus taught the multitudes; 
who thronged about him, to under- 
stand his Father and theirs. ' 

Christian Science teaches that those 
who have this “simplicity that is in. 
Christ"—those who understand, at 
least in some degree, that God is All, 


and that He is Love—can prove to 


Jesus told the questioning scribe. 


that the greatest of all the command- 


the nothingness of evil; can heal the 


ments were two, which are expressed | 
‘in simple words that find a response’ 
in every heart that is childlike. “Hear, | 


© Israel; The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 


first commandment,” he said, “And 


the second is like, namely this, Thou | 


shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
And by his demonstrations of divine 


Love he gave a new and simpler 


meaning to the statement, “The Lord 
our God is one Lord.” 

Day by day, as Jesus went about 
healing the sick and the sinful, feed- 


ing the multitudes with a few loaves. 
and fishes, stilling the tempest, walk- | 


ing on the water, raising the dead, he 


proved that there is but one simple | 
has given you the correct interpreta- 


or “single” law in the universe, the 
law of God, good; that 


no law. of’ 


some extent the allness of good and 
sick and the sinning in some meas-’ 
ure, even as Jesus commanded and 
required his followers to do. The 
textbook of Christian Sclence was 
not given to the world until its author 


had proved the efficacy of her dis- 


covery through years of earnest la- 
bor, founded on close study of the’ 
Bible, and demonstrated in numerous: 
instances of the healing of the sick 
and sinful. On page 547 of that book 
Mrs. Eddy writes: “A simple state— 
ment of Christian Science, if demon- 
strated by healinz, contains the proof 
of all here said of Christian Science. 
If one of the statements in this book 
is true, every one must be true, for 
not one departs from the stated sys- 
tem and rule. You can prove for 
yourself, dear reader, the Scienee of 
healing, and so ascertain if the author 


tion of Scripture.” 


ard conferences, but to the Siamese. 
and Laotiens of the border it seems | 


t> mean curiously little. On both 


sides of the river men talk the same. 


tongue, wear clothes of the same 
radiance and grace, work at the same 
crafts, plait themselves the same né€at 
and fragile villages out of rushes and 
palm leaves. 

The women, buying and selling at 
the market, all have flowers in their 


with vines and fruit trees. Twice a/hair. Their heavy hair is swept back 


month there is a market in Arenas, 


and the village is then crowded with | 
tall thin peasants from the sierra, | 
carelessness about dress; an orange 


; , | dignified, handsome, smiling men and 
us in his painting, “Resting by the; .~ ing 


women. The men wear hats of stout 


felt, black or faded green or brown, 


Madrid seen by moonlight in Au-| 
*sblack too the ti 


cities, but in the Sierra de Guadar- | 
rama, hard by, the sun sets in a sky. 


and below the granite piles itself in- 


rock from among the cistus and juni-| 
per, or forms gorges through which: 
view of plains} 
.. There are): 
other enchanted regions at no great! 
distance from Madrid. A motor-car. 
runs between Avila and Arenas de'§ 


lanterns still alight and gleaming: 


sweeping the flags and cobbles with a. 


which is fastened over a thin hoop 
of wood about an inch high and sev- 
feet in circumference. Their 
shirts or capacious blouses are of 
intense blue, their wide sashes black, 
ght-fitting breeches, 
open at the Knee, with a long line of 
small gold buttons. There would not 
be much colour at Arenas were it 
not for the bright 
women—skirts scarlet or a gorgeous 
faded green or dull purple or a 
glowing patchwork of scarlet and 
orange—and the gay magenta, 
and orange trappings and tassels of 
mules and asses, asses laden with 
fruit and gleaming vegetables and 
deep-red water-jars. A path along 
that cheerful trout stream, the river 
Arena], and then up the 
above and invisible. The trees are 
is but 
difference between them in late sum- 


loosely to be knotted 
sieeked to an 


Chinese hair. There 


can never le 
have uneven 


crimson shawl 
vivid sarongs 


or 
prim; 


- SCIENCE | 


AND 


HEALTH 


| With Key to 


loosely—not_ , 
inhuman glaze like; 
is a flowery. 


‘borders of gold and silver thread; a 


skirts of the' 


man may wear a bold scarlet and 


blue sampot and 
his own exquisitely tattooed sain 
and a twist of magenta cotton; 
may wear a pink turban or a tiger's 
tail round his head or a hibiscus 


an apple-green || 
shawl, or he may wear nothing but. | 


he | 


flower behind his ear—there are, it, 


seems, few sartorial conventions on) | 


‘the Upper Mekong, only a hunger for) 


red | 


colour. 
they wear nothing. 


We have a long way to go. Noone | 


in Savannakhet knows the state of 
the road back into Annam; no one 
knows whether the bridges will hold 


Only babies are austere—| | 


‘our heavy car; no one knows where | 


wooded | 


we shall be able to sleep to-night. 


We came into Laos by the new tront 
‘door, the new French road that hes 


little | 


mer, the light green shoots on the; 


pines corresponding to the green of 
the bristling chestnut-shells. Peas- 


‘ants pass up from Arenas, the women 
carrying on their heads cans made. 


; 
' 
! 
| 
' 
' 
i 
} 
; 


| 


i 
; 
! 
} 
f 


, 
; 
} 
’ 


down 


Further on is the no less pictur-|270Und the cicadas make an inces- 


made pleasant by clever streams and | 
old-world Castille: 


f 


of dark wood and polished iron 
bands. To the right, above the 
hanging pinewoods, runs a ridge like 
a series of crenellated walls and cas- 
tles, with a few late splotches of 
snow, apparently no bigger than a 
man’s hand. Through pines and 
chestnuts come glimpses wonder- 
fully magnificent of the sheer grey- 
purple granite sierra standing out 
so clearly on the smoky turquoise 
sky. and of the pine forests that 
seem ever falling through space 
its precipitous flanks. All 


ing as the bare sierra beyond. The; treasure is, to me, difficult. 


| 
i 


i 


; 
} 
i 


' 


’ 
' 


' 


} 
| 


‘mostly pine or chestnut, and so far | recently proudly succeeded in hump- 


'as colour goes there 


ing itself over the mountains 
between Vinh and Thakhek: we mst 


leave Laos by the old back door, the | 


dubious, tremulous old jungle track 
that can never interest enterprising 
owners of motor-’buses. : 
Buffaloes block progress. The 
theft of a buffalo is the commonest 


transgression among the law-abiding | 


Laotiens, and a very heavily punished 
one. 


buffalo under 


in the jungle sails 


false colours. One meets him, soli- | | 


tery and surly, very far from the 


houses of men, bulging and crackling | | 


in the undergrowth like a bloated 
deer. In the inconceivable event of 


my coveting such a thing as a buffalo, 


I should need very little sophistry 


in order to convince myself that the 


Yet to me it seems that the | 


treasure was mine for the taking. 
sant music; changing and unchang-| But to consider the buffalo as a) 


air is thick with the scent of pine/™mense, flabby, and feeble-minded, a 
and bracken and cistus, and from Ke-|few hairs—about three to the half 


low comes a faint sound of flowing 
water as. the Arenal chatters gaily 


' 
' 


yard—accentuating the almost shock- 
ing baldness, a few flakes of iry 


to its stones and hedges of honey- | mud, suggesting a past indulgence in 
suckle and blackberry.—Aubrey F, | mud-wallowing—the only pleasure 


G. Bell, in “A Pilgrim in Spain.” 


Borderland 


Savannakhet is cool in the morn- 
ng; a breeze from the Mekong 


| 
i 


? 
' 
' 


krown to this unamusing beast—the 
buffalo can only rank as an obstacle. 
The buffaloes watch the coming car 
through thickly glazed eyes, and not 
until it meets them, radiator to 
radiator, as it were, do they bezin 
t> move, turning slowly and march- 


Im-| | 


the Scriptures 


By 
' MARY BAKER EDDY 


i 
' Prsiiseep sY THE Tavetees UNDsE TEE 
Witt or Mary Baxgr Eppr 


The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian . 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
| throughout the world. 
It is published in the follow- ‘: 
_ Ing styles and bindings: | 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 
Morocco vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 
Full leather, stiff cover. 
same paper and size as 
cloth edition 
Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford India _ Bible 
paper 
Levant, heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper. 
Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy 
Bible paper 

FOR THE BLIND 
In Revised Braille, Grade One 


an 

Five Volumes 

FRENCH TRANSLATION 

Alternate pages of English and 
rench 


3.50 
4.00 


5.00 
3.50 


Pocket Edition, cloth... 4.50 
Pocket Edition, morocco 7.50 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
rman 


Pocket Edition, morocco 7. 


Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above | _ 
prices, express or postage pre- | 
paid, on either domestic or for- 
eign shipments. 

The other works of Mrs. 
Eddy may also be read or pure | 
chased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a.complete | 
list with descriptions and prices 


ave I loved their fashioning, | 
nor fame against a tuft of knotted grass, a/| rain. Lift your 
Nor plaudits of the multitude | little shoot of green, the augury of; Tiny blades high | 
compare spring; the first shoots on the sage-| Through the loam—it will yield, let | 
With the delight of those rich! brush, done up in tiny, closely- you through, you shall 
| moments where curled rosettes of dull green. Some! Behold the sky.” 
| I strove to give my winged thoughts | wonderful —— se silver’ And the scoters obeying, with 
a name! mornings, full of a hushed radiance, | courage thei 
And though they be expressed iniclear and still, came later during | Petals unturled, aa oni pe le the Mekong from the far palm- 
halting line March. Then the valley became big, | And spring's first, tender younglings | circle of mighty peaks rises round|pricked violet shore that is Siam. 
The glory of the vision still is| gray, indifferent, and there was no! of beauty stood | Arenas; the Puerto del Pe6n, on its|The Mekong, the boundary line 
mine: refuge anywhere. Forth in the world. | right the Puerto del Pico, and on its} between Siam and Laos, is a definite 
Later in March other signs of Grace Clementine Howes. left the serrated crags and castles enough boundary to satisfy kings 
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ity ahead of the car, as though -hey 
were ponderously presenting this 
new iron buffalo with the freedom cf 
the jungle. Always after we have 
negotiated the adult herd, the calves 
remain, awkward and flustered, 
shambling in front of us. The 
mothers, spurred to activity by 
domestic affection, waddle beside us, 
grunting sympathy but not advice to 
their distracted young.—Stella Ben- | 
scn in The Nation and the Athenzum. 


will be sent upon application. 
Remittance by money order 
or by draft on New York or 
Boston should accompany all 
orders and be made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, 
Publishers’ Agent 
107 Falmouth St., Back Bay Station 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


| Arenas... . There is an air of an- | River moves between the pillars of 
cient romance about the place. One| the market-place. In the shadow of 
of its streets is called Calle de la| the roofed market-place there is a 
Triste Condesa. The grim old “Cas-|S'eat singing of talk and a great 
tle of the Moors” is in the village|S!ow of colour to honour the cool- 
|itself; above the village stands a/®e8s of the morning. The thin boats 

are striding like water-beetles across | 


’ 
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In the Art World——Theaters——Books—Music 


Art Studies of 1924 


Art Studies of 1024. Edited by mem- 
bers of the fine arts departments of 
Harvard and Princeton universities. The 
Princeton University P , $3:50. 


HE Art Studies of "1924 are con- 
tinued in the lines of the previ- 
ous publication. Articles on indi- 
vidual artists and monuments are 
contributed by persons whose infor- 


mation comes from specialized re- 


? 


| 


- search and study. Specialization that 


would under ordinary circumstances 
be only of archeological interest 
has been vitalized by the charm of 
style and sentiment. So many spe- 
cialists seem to have been too deeply 
concerned with the modeling of the 
drapery to be able to appreciate the 
actual motives that underlie the 
existence of certain works of art. 
it is a pleasure besides to turn the 
pages of this publication that has 
been printed so amiably, and mag- 
nificently illustrated. ) 

The contributors are persons fa- 
miliar in the circles of students and 
connoisseurs, but not seen so often 
in popular publications.. The sub-~ 
jects, always seemingly obscure, 
show how the past continues to un- 
fold for us in new things that con- 
tinue to be found. New ivories, new 
drawings, new sculptures that fill in 
certain gaps, amplify and link to- 
gether certain isolated facts in the 
history of the arts. Arthur McComb 
contributes to the recent interest 
in Sienese art with an article on 
Francesco di Giorgio. He ¢haracter- 
izes Sienese painting of the Renais- 
sance as expressive of “something 
feminine and introspective in the 
Sienese temperament.” Their art 
was mystic, hieratic, dramatic. Even- 
tually they were to become esthetic 
recluses. Francesco was one of the 
later ones who strove for the ex- 
quisite and poetic. 

KE. Baldwin Smith writes on “A 
Source of Medieval Style in France.” 
He goes back to the Carolingians for 


the development of Christian art in 
France, and from the discovery of 
certain iconographic similarities be- 
tween a few sets of ivories found, he 
cecides that there was pfobably a 
school of ivory carvers in Mar- 
seilles. Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
writing in a style that is at once a 
distinct pleasure to read and clear 
to understand, writes about two 
sereens of “Snow Laden Pines” at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Aris. 
After characterization the virtues of 
the painting by Okyo with his so- 
briety, glow and grandeur, he shows 
how the Boston screens bear the ear- 
'marks of replicas of the real, good 
‘ag they are. Other articles are in- 
‘cluded by Allan Marquand, Frank 
| Jewett Mather Jr. and Walter W. S&S. 


%. 


The value of such a publication | 


hich bears none of the traces of 


‘having to pander to an average taste ° 


and understanding, is great. Lacking 
‘in all the verbosity of much of the 
'contemporary writing on art, it has 
‘new and important subject matter 


' 


‘treated by specialists, and not jour- 
‘nalists. 
‘is to offer articles on Medieval, 
Renaissance, and Modern Art. The 
‘latter seems to be skillfully omit- 
ted, much to the sorrow of the 
publication. A gimgerly shrug of the 
.shoulders is the only welcome the 
‘recent object of art receives. 


| This implies either a distrust, or a 


‘disinterest in the importance of what | 


\is being done today. It would be in 
keeping with the policy of the peri- 
odical to ask specialists on this sub- 


ject to contribute, if such there are. | an exhibit by Albert Laesselle of bird. Turkeys and toads would not. 


|'To wave the achievements of the 
past in the face of the present has 
‘its many educational advantages, but 
‘it must be done with more sanguine 
-intentions. It takes more «ourage, 
‘and a great deal of knowledge to 
, select those things of today that are 
|likely to become classics. 


contributes “Rock Creek in Autumn,” 
a subject dear to visitors to the en- 
chanting Rock Creek Park. 

Immediately on entering the large 
gallery devoted to oil paintings the 
attention is drawn by Cathrene 
Crichter’s portrait of Mr. Glen Madi- 
sen Brown and a costumed figure, 
“Madame de Pau,” by Bertha Noyes 
—-both clever and compelling. 

Mrs. Leisenring is represented by 
a figure painting and a still life, the 
latter an interesting study of a bas-| 
ket of wax flowers under a glass bell | 
—qguaint and old-fashioned and well | 
rendered. Dr. William H. Holmes is | 
seen at his best in a large landscape | 
in which violent motion is depicted 
by horses dashing down a road in a |} 
cloud of dust. There is a dream pic-. 
ture entitled “Silence” by Beulah B. 
Weaver, in harmonious shades of. 


The intention of the editors | 


green, a certain pink and purple, a: 
‘landscape with mountains in the 
‘background, a river and masses of 
flowers as foreground accent. To one. 
side several tall cedars of Lebanon | 
seem to act as sentinels. John W. 
Loveland shows a marine with sap- 
phire sky, sea spray almost obliter-| 
| ating any view of the ship except for. 
‘the glistening sails, truly a fresh. 
istyle of modernistic work. 

As the rooms were not designed 
for exhibition purposes, the light is. 
'none too good, yet the artists have | 
made a showing that will engage and 
‘hold the interested attention of the 
‘most casual visitor. In any event, it. 
‘is commendable and well to have the | 
‘fine arts and industrial arts pre-, 
‘sented together. 

The Woman’s City Club exhibition | 
'of Czechoslovak prints includes, 
‘woodcuts, engravings, etchings, and 


“RED ROCK COUNTRY” 


— ieee ened 


, 


~~ 


| Painting by Mary Russell Ferrell Colton in the Current Exhibition of Ten Philadeiphia Painters at Art Ciub. Philadelphia. 


| lithographs. 

The Corcoran Gallery has a one-,| 
| Philadelphia, of small bronzes. In| seem to be artistically inspiring in 
‘this age of futurism, impressionism,' themselves, but, as _ interpreted 
realism, and what you will, it seems | through the art of this accomplished 
that Mr. Laesselle has been able to} sculptor, they provide more than a 
‘recapture the feeling of leisurely,; passing interest. The tradition that 
sumptuous Renaissance Italy. Among! it is not so much what one does 
Mr. Laesselles’' exhibits is a bronze; as how it is done certainly is exem- 
life-sized turkey gobbler, a splendid plified in this instance. 


Cleveland Murals 
by Jules Guerin 


Cleveland, March 20 


ECENTLY¥ the mural paint- 
ings done by Jules Guerin of | 


New York were put in place | 


in the great archlike wall-spaces 


surmounting the ends of both arms_ 
of the Union Trust Company lobby | 
These | 


above the upper balcony. 
murals, with their startling color 


contrasts, their extraordinary effects ‘and layout in both eolor and form, | 


in grouping and perspective, their for, as Mr. Guerin says, “I compose | 


broad sweep of power and finesse of 
detailed execution, add warmth and 
life and beauty to this great banking 


room, 


Mr. mural 


Guerin’s best known 


paintings are perhaps those in the | 


Lincoln Memorial at Washington. 
Among Mr. Guerin's other works in 


this ne are the murals in the Fed- | 


eral Bank Building at San Francisco, 
the Illinois Merchants 
Chicago, and the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion at New York. He was for many 


years on the staff of the Century | 
Magazine, and in this capacity trav-| 


eled in Greece, the Holy Land, Egypt, 
and throughout Europe. 

In these murals Mr. Guerin has 
endeavored to depict those great 
economic fundamentals which con- 


stitute banking and which underlie | 
The 


modern financial structure. 
paintings, therefore, are more than 
mere decorations—they are symbolic 
of those human endowments and ac- 
tivities upon which are founded the 
American system of Commerce, in- 
dustry and finance. 


The murals are four in number. | 


The one at the south end of the sav- 
ings lobby, just above the Euclid 
entrance, depicts “Patriotism and 
Protection” portrayed by a central 
figure bearing flags and surrounded 


by soldiers and sailors. Other themes | 


in the group include the family pro- 
tected by military forces, conserva- 
tion of food, and plan of national de- 
fense. 

At the east end of the Chester 
lobby is a mural painting portraying 
“Architecture and Engineering.” In 
this decoration is a portrait of Pierce 
Anderson of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White, the architects who 
designed the Union Trust Building. 
Mr. Andersen passed away just as 
this building, his greatest work, was 
being completed, and the placing of 


his portrait in this mural is a fitting | 


testimonial to the effort and skill 


which he put into his last great task. | 


Surrounding his portrait are figures 
representing “Inspiration” and the 
other inspirational arts—‘‘Music, 
Sculpture, and Painting.” 

In the rotunda at the intersection 
of the two banking lobbies there are 
two paintings —- one representing 
“Commerce and Industry,” in which 
industry is typified by a great stone 
bridge which workmen are building 
over the water for the advance of 
commerce. The other mural in the 
rotunda is symbolic of “Justice and 
Equity,” bringing in the themes of 
law, knowledge and the peace and 
yrosperity which emanate from just- 
ice and equity. 

Throughout all of these mural 
paintines, woven into the background 
and .corative design, are themes 
taken from modern industry—among 
them shipping on the Great Lakes, 
ore carrying, steel mills, steel con- 
struction, and the like. Mr. Guerin 
describes his work as “telling a story 
in the language of color,” He has in- 
fluenced the use of color in American 
architecture. 

“The famous arehitects of old used 
color,” said Mr. Guerin. “The Par- 
thenon was a mass of color in its 
day, although the climatic conditions 
of that country have destroyed almost 
all traces of it. In Egypt, where the 
climate preserved the arehitecture 
of the country in its original form, 
the colors of old still cling to the 
walls of the temples and posses in 
mouch of their original brilliancy.” 

One of the most interesting things 
about the Union Trust murals done 
by Mr. Guerin ie the manner in which 
he has in expressing to 
the eye the texture of the various 
physical objects which go to make up 
his The of the gar- 
ments on the figures has the soft 
8 ef cloth; the columns! 


Bank at, 


and steps in his paintings have the 


hard, firm surface of marble; the sky | 


— 


A BUST BY ALICE NORDIN 


,is voluminous and airy, and gives the 


‘impression of depth. 


| Upon the Union Trust murals Mr. 
Guerin spent more than a year of | 


painstaking cffort. 
is interesting. 
ing. 
iture, which is the 
ed. 


‘of the picture will 


Mr. Guerin’s ac- | 
tual’method of going about the task | 
First, he selects the | 
fundamental theme of a mural paint- | 
That is the story of the pic-. 
skeleton upon | 
which the entire composition is mold- | 
Second, he evolves the idea of | 
the physical form in which the story | 
be expressed. | 


| Third, comes the preliminary sketcn | 


in color at the same time I compose | 
in line.” And this composition must | 


be done in 


such a way that the’ 
painting will be an artistic unit in| 


itself, in all points of color and de-. 
sign, from any perspective, regard-. 


less of the story which this painting | 
must tell. Fourth, comes the making | 


of the actual working sketch—in the | 


'ease of murals of 


two inches: to the foot. This sketch 


‘as the final painting 


this size this) 
sketch would be cn the basis of about . 


is made completely, in color, exactly | 
will appear. | 


| Hach individual figure on this sketch | 


‘is drawn from life. . 


ing sketch is gone over and over 


.. This work- | 


with infinite detail until it is com-| 


pleted to the very last point. Fifth, | 
of course, is the actual mural paint. 


|ing itself, which is simply a large, 


reproduction of the original working | 


| sketch. 
ings was a task in itself. 


bank lobby for this purpose. 
murals are larger than one suspects 
from viewing them from the bank 
floor. Some of the individual figures 
are 15 feet in height. Mr. Guerin 
came to Cleveland to supervise the 
| placing of the murals. 


_ Art in Washington 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


| Washington, March 27 


ROVISJON was made by the 
Washington Chamber of Com- 
| merce in the present Industrial 
| Exposition for ample space for the 
'artists’ exhibit. The decision is rem- 
iniscent of the important periods in 
the art history of Venice, Florence, 
Pisa, and the wealthy cities of Flan- 
ders’ when the complete liaison of 
art, commerce and wealth bespoke 
great production not only in art but 
‘entered into the structure of the 
| building within and without. 
| From this impetus has come forth 
a new group of painters, the Wash- 
ington Society 
This is a phase of art which does 
inot tend toward advantageous ex- 
hibition, for mural paintings must 
|almost invariably be designed for a 
particular place from which they can 
seldom be removed for display. It 
is astonishing therefore what an ex- 
cellent showing in this department 
the artists have accomplished. 
Cameron Burnside shows a large 
mural painting made for the Red 
Cross, a replica of which was given 
to France and now hangs in the 
French War Museum in Paris. This 
is a symbolic composition indicative 
of the service rendered by the Red 
Cross during the war. The figures 
are life size and more nearly por- 
traits in composition and rendition 
than a wall decoration. Arthur and 
Helen Mtisgrave send a little heri- 
zontal panel that is jolly in con- 
ception, presumably intended for a 
nursery with the procession of nurse 
maids, white woolly dogs, gayly 
colored balloons and perambulatora. 
Two studies by Miss Ellen D, Hale 
are of religious themes. 
The Washington Society of Artists 
are represented also with a credit- 


the quality of the work but for the 
expedition with which the present 
show waa assembied. 

There are water colors by leading 
local artists, including “Old North 
Church,” Marblehead, by L. Morris 
Leisenring. Dr. William H. Holmes 


An EXHIBITION 
of Oil Paintings, Water Colours, Etchings 
by 


of Mural Painters. | 


able display, not only by reason of! 


The erection of these mura] paint- | 
Special | 
scaffolding had to be built in the} 
The. 


ers. 


A Portrait in Marbie of G. E. Kiemming. 


‘ Dodge Macknight’s Paintings 


\ 


‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 


and movement. A few telling strokes | 
put on with conviction of the mood/| 
| portrayed, a craftsmanship that is a. 


|adaptation to the subject, a fearless- 
‘ness in confronting a tremendous 
|task of seizing upon remote things 
iin nature, an ingenuity in selecting 
‘fascinating subjects, these and many 
other qualities in the artist determine 


his pictures. 


. EB. 
Cleon Throckmorton. The cast: : 


‘James (allaghan | 
oS ete Se eee ee 
B: 320 
' Rosie (‘alla 
| Mr. 


.. Playhouse 


as intended. 


three 
' tative, 
‘where the hero renounces the gypsy 


there has been insufficient motiva- 
tion to make the renunciation dra- 
matically effective. 


jorie Vonnegut, and their associates. 


gusto, sweeping in rhythms of color | High 


‘pleasure to behold in its perfect | | 


the distinction and magnificance of 


| 
“The Blue Peter” | 


Staged in New York 


Npecial from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, March 27-——At the | 
Fifty-Second Street Theater, begin- | 


'ning March 25, 1925, The Stagers pre- | 


sent “The Blue Peter,” a drama by 
Temple Thurston. Settings by 


Edward Formby........Arthur Hughes 
John Albert Hecht | 
Serakin  Denmie.......-.-- Clarke Hillings, 
David Hunter.......... Warren Williams 


A native gir! 

Harold Pievin........... Morris Ankrum 
Richard Walmsley Peavey Wells} 
Mrs. Hunter 

See. 5 os .aennsa ...Marjorie Vonnegut 
Man from Muggins’..........Alan Floud 
Barmaid 


(seorge Riddell | 


oa iaavs 2 ot cw of eee 
6 io awa Mary Kennedy 
eee le 

A new play producing group 
known as The Stagers has made its 
first bow with the presentation of a 
play by E. Temple Thurston called 
“The Blue Peter.” <As this new 
group enters the lists with The 
Theater Guild. the Actors Theater. 
the Art Theater, the Neighborhood 
and the Cherry Lane 
Theater, and as it will very likely! 
come into its own at the proper time 


to bid it welcome, even though its, 
first play does not turn out exactly | 

“The Blue Peter” is an interesting 
play, if only as a study of one direc- 
tion, at least. in which a playwright 
may go wrong. In this’ play the chief 
fault is lack of theatricalisms, All 
that is “theater” occurs in the-pro- 
logue, the place least needed.. The 
acts that follow are almost 
entirely photographic and argumen- 
and at the point of what 
might be the big scene of the play, 


call in him to remain with his family, 


This play has been sincerely staged 
by Edward Goodman, formerly direc- 
tor of the Washington Square Play- 
It is well acted by Warren 
Williams, Margaret Wycherly, Mar- 


F. L. S. 


en a en ee ee reer ree 2 


‘Artists Give Works to | 


Milwaukee Art Institute | 


a 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 26| 
(Special Correspondence)—An early 
canvas by Edmund C. Tarbell, “In 
the Garden,” and. Elihu Vedder's im- 
aginative painting, “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” have been present :d tc 
the Milwaukee Art Institute by Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears of Boston, known 
as a collector and a painter in water 
color. The gift was made in response 
to a letter sent out by John E. D. 
Trask, director of the Art Institute, 
asking artists to co-operate in build- 
ing up the permanent collection of 
the gallery. ; 

The painting by Elihu Vedder, pic- 
turing the three wise men riding to- | 


English Artist (Exhibitor) would copy 
old portraits from any Gallery in Lon- 
don or Paris. Successful likenesses done 
from photos only. Good animal painter. 

ly recommended. Specimens & 
prices sent. G. LE FLEMING, The Lea, 
Bayshill, Cheltenham, England. 


You Are Cordially Invited——— 
STUDENTS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF FINE 

AND APPLIED ART 

Broadway at 8@th Street 
April @rd*to April Sth 
Novel and practical features; 


departments. .. 
Daily 10 to 6 12 te 6 
=== Monday Evening 7 to 19--—! 


a 


eee 1G 


A MONG the perennial happy as-] coast, small cottages surrounded by | 
Boston is the annual exhibi- | challenge to the sea. The villages are | 
tion of water colors by Dodge Mac-|only a detail in the landscape super- 
knight at Doll and Richards. Here it | seded by the sky, water, cliffs and | 
visitor actually and honestly enjoy- | things measure up. How small is the | 
ing the pictures, as it is to see a new little habitation in comparison with | 
supply from this resourceful artist. | its surroundings! What glory in the | 
the conventional niceties and the| Here there is not so much of the) 
conscious swagger which stereotypes | bold and dashing contrast, the smooth | 
so many of the pictures that ono sees 
| tleties, softened color that is varied | 
| ag allowg nothing to stand bet Ween | and toned down, worked into the pat- 
him and the great problem that con- tern with persistent reappearances as 
‘fronts him. In every instance it is | 
hi “een ‘moods he allows purer color to come 
eg ov we to the forces of nature. 'tq the fore again. Vacillating be- 
e feels the ravaging power of the |iween seething tumultuous moments | 
elements, the freedom of the wind, 

, rith ie! 

light, the swift motion of the clouds. ee eee 
There is a potential energy wrapped | 
up in all this ruggedness of nature. 
threatens, smiles; it is free of a]] the 
ties that bind men so close to earth. 
It revels spontaneously in the open 
the rocky cliffs. Everywhere there is 
refreshing vigor. The artist exults in 
his passion for the outdoors, for vast 
rich, stirring color. 

Pictures of Canada are the latest 
addition to Mr. Macknight's feper- 
charm of brilliant color of former 
pictures, glistening sand dunes and 
poetic snow scenes. A new aspect of 
the little fishing village on the sea- 

3 | 51c——,0 SS 
b 
Unti? April 13th 
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BRANGWYN | 
ETCHINGS 


Over 100 signed proofs including his latest work. 
To be placed on sale April |! 


THE CASSON GALLERIES 


$75 BOYLSTON STREET 


Largest Group of Brangwyn Etchings ever shown 
in Boston 


sociations of springtime in | massive cliffs that stretch forth in a 
is as great a pleasure to watch the/| wasteland. The artist shows how! 
Mr. Macknight lacks in his work both | surroundings! | 

and fluent color. There are fresh sub- | 
iin galleries. 
the picblieh of. ceuamaohelos or 'in a tapestry. Betimes, in more placid 
, , Mr. Mac- | 
the penetrating warmth of the sun- nee rsa ontOmnggpares- Snag : 
With-Mr. Macknight nature frowns, 
fields, the wind swept sand dunes, 
open spaces, for sharp sunlight, for 
toire. There is less of the dramatic 
the universe is unfolding. Now it is 
y 
Daniel Garbe 
N.A. 
15 East 57th St., New York 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


” 


Margaret Wycherly } 


; 
' 


standing and gentle satire. 


RESTAURANTS 


PORTRAITS: 


ward the star, is one of the few can- 
vases by that artist to be owned by 
galleries in the middle west. It was 
painted in 1877. 

Among the other gifts which have 
been received at the Art Institute 
are numerous pencil sketches by E. 
L. Bryant, which the artist made as 
pictorial notes for large oil paint- 
ings,* etchings by Robert Nisbet, 
pastel drawings of New York atreets 
by F. Usher DeVoll, three drawings 
of European scenes by Andre Smith 
and the Hog Island series of litho- 
graphs by Thornton Oakley—all of 
them presented by the artists. 

A new society, to be known as the 
Friends of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, is now in the process of organ- 
ization for the purpose of raising in 
adequate purchase fund for the in- 
stitute. 


Some Recent Books 
in Brief Review 


(hverheard, by Stacy Aumonier 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2), contains varying examples of 
the work of its author. one of the 
foremost English short-story writers 
of today, whose touch is quick and 


'light, effortless, yet with depth of} 
along with the others, it behooves us | 


purpose. “The Friends,’ which was 
included in an earlier volume, is a 
short masterpiece of feeling, under- 
It is t 
storv of two friends who were, 


interested in art, this volume of Mr. 
Hutton’s is quite indispensable, for 
it combines routine of travel with 
criticisms of art and essays on his- 
tory to the best possible advantage. 


Mary Wollstonecraft, by Madeline 
Linford (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.75), forms one of the Road- 
meker Series, books designed, the 
publishers announce, to encourage 
interest in men and women whose 
thought has built highways for the 
progress of humanity. 
stonecraft’s ‘Vindication of the 
Rights of Women,” a revolutionary 
document in 1791, hag now been the 
textbook of feminists for five genera- 
tions; today its wildest dreams have 
come true. It is from this point of 
view that this sketch of her life is 
written, and: although the book 
makes no pretensions to original 
| scholarly research or thorough analy- 
| sis of character, it presents such a 
straightforward and easily read ac- 
‘count, that it makes a convenient 
‘and pleasing tntroduction to a 
woman who would repay a long 
intimacy. 


| The Valiant Gentleman, by M. J. 
Stuart (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $2) is an interesting, if not very 

searching, story, skillfully carried 
out. Jan t has been divorced 
' by her husband, whom she had mar- 
ried under economic pressure when 
| she was very young. She was shown, 
unjustly, in a most disagreeable light, 
and the story is of her struggle, in- 
ward and outward, for the recogni- 
tion she demands for her position. 
[It is her fight to show herself the 
‘valiant gentleman her friends have 
| alway thought her. And she does it. 


The Doom Window, by Maurice 
| Drake (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
| Co. $2) is ~ of those mystery 
Stories written’ by one who knows his 
‘subject matter so well as to be called 
a scholar. The author was deeply in- 
terested in stained-glass work, its 
design and production, and seeing 
in it the possibility of mysteries not 
| yet dealt with in fiction form, has 
‘turned his knowledge to account. 
One must admit that there is a great 
_deal of technical knowledge given 
ihere, and that the general tone of 
, the book is rather more sober than is 
, usually found in mystery novels. 
| There is some quite excellent char- 
|acter work in the book, which has 
been pianned and written with care 
|and thoroughness. There is nothing 


‘of the breathless slipshod writing | 
of the usual mystery. For one inter- 


ested in antiques and the ways of 
collectors the book makes iatensely 
interesting reading. 


| Father Abraham, by Irving Bach- 
'eller. (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill 
| Company. $2). Though Mr. Bachel- 
'ler’s latest historical romance sayors 
,more strongly of romance than of 
history, the occasional glimpses into 
the life of Abraham Lincoln are 
among the most effective parts of 
the book. Young Randall Hope, the 
hero, has the good fortune of Lin- 
coln's friendship, and it is through 
their relations that the nature of the 
/mnan is brought out, his dignity and 
calm perseverance, the homely 
‘but ready humor that must so often 


! 


al 


he| have relieved a situation. All this in| 
after| scenes both imagined and real, but | 
all. friends not to each other but to! recorded with much ingenuity. The 


Mary Woll-' 


Samuel Gardner Plays | 
His Violin Concerto 


* 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, March 26—Samuel 
Gardner gave a delightful exhibition 
of violin playing at the concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem 
M conductor, at Carnegie 
Hall, this evening. Like the virtuosi 
of the period of the last 
century, he appeared as soloist in a 
work of his own, a concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra in E minor, desig- 
nated as opus 18. He might have 
been the great Ernst, presenting 
one of his brilliant compositions be- 
fore.an audience of the forties. Mr. 
Gardner writes with comservatism, 
though with individuality. Quaintly 
and charmingly he outlines melody 
and lays on instrumental! color. Like 
another American, Taylor, composer 
of the “Looking Glass” suite, he has 
lived and labored within sound of 
modern movements, but has remained 
untouched by them. On the program 
with the concerto were the fourth 
symphony of Brahms and the 
“Waltz,” choreographic poem of 
Ravel. ‘ 

Mme. Amy Evans, soprano, dis- 
tfnguished herself singing the. song, 
“Je sais attacher des rubans,” from 
“Les Oies de Frére. Philippe,” by 
Dourlen, at Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 25, appearing in re- | 
cital with Richard Hageman as her 
accompanist. Rather remarkable was 
it, perhaps, that she should make 
such a success reviving an aria from 
the old school of French opéra-comi- 
que, while falling considerably below 
‘the mark of the best recitalists in 
German songs of the Schubert- 
Schumann-Brahms repertory. A cer- 
tain nobility of style inherent in the 
melody of Dourlen, something con- 
ceived in the vein of Gluck, suited 
Mme. Evans’ voice precisely. The 
piece was given in an arrangement 
of Lehmann’s. Other French airs of 
still earlier times had a place on the 
program, comprising “Plainte de celle 
qui.n’est pas aimée,” “Laisser moi 
planter le mai,” “L’amour de moi” 
and “Tambourin,” arranged by Tier- 
sot. W. P. T. 


Leonard Richmond R. B. A., R. O. 
I,, of-London, British painter and 
writer on art, lectured at the Sas- 
katchewan University on March 19. 
Mr. Richmond is in Canada under the 
the auspices of the National Gallery 
at Ottawa. Along with much that 
was analytical and would be helpful 
in appreciating pictures, Mr. Rich- 
‘mond made a plea for independent 
judgment. He begged his audfence 
not to follow blindly after any style 
| because it was for the moment fash- 
‘lonable, but to learn how to judge, 
(‘and then retain independent judg- 
/ment. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


! BOSTON 
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“Jordan Hall, Wed., April 1, at 8:15 
| VIOLINIST FRANCIS 


MACMILLEN 


a mutual weakness, each forming a, 200k is well peopled with distinctive! Mat. Anita Davis-Chase (Steinway Piano) 


moral prop to the other. “Dark Red| Characters. Though the plot tends to | 


Roses,’ a story of suspense, finished 
off with a quick twist, borders on O. 


quasi-humorous story with 
undercurrent of realism that takes 


it out of the comedy class, while “The|a zest for stone castles and gallant W. H. LUCE, Mgr. 


Kidnapped ‘General,’” a _ story of 
the abduction of a motorbus, and the 
humorous detective story, “Freddie 
Finds Himself,” with Freddie becom- 
ing a detective according to approved 
penny dreadful methods, are of the 
gayer sort. 


Flerence and Northern Tuscany, 
by Edward Hutton (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50) is a de- 
tailed panorama in three dimensions, 
for it can be said to have length, 
breadth, and depth, so comprehen- 
sive is it. There is the Tuscany of 
today reinforced by lengthy accounts 
of the Tuscany of the past. We are 
given descriptions of the towns and 
seacoast, close views of the principal 
plazas, their history, art, and archi- 
tecture. Particularly are we given 
accounts of the museums, their con- 
tents, and the art of the country, as 
well asthe stories of famous artists. 
As a guidebook, especially for those 


+ Symbolic Interpretive 


Paintings by 


KATHARINE WHITMARSH 
MARCH 30 TO APRIL 11 


ANDERSON GALLERIES ~ 
489 PARK AVE. AT 59rm ST... N. Y¥. 
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Regular Dinner 65¢ 


Breakfast 7 :30.9:30 
Luncheon 12-2 
Dinner 4:30-7:36 


724 1%th St., N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


o 7:30 P. M. 


Open 7:30 A. 
é M. to 7:30 P. 


M. 
Open Sundays 9 A. M. 
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_._.NEW YORK 


ithe conventions of early fiction, the 


‘book will interest readers for the 


‘Henry. “The Persistent Mother” {s a| lights on Lincoln's life, for certain | 
that bits of character study and for the | 


_ atmosphere of the period. Those with 


knights will find a new Lochinvar in 


| 
| this Yankee hero. 
= 


A 
“Our Dad,” written and composed by 


Charles J. Moore, and now touring, 
may be seen in the West End, Lon- 


don. 
AMUSEMENTS _ 
_CHICAGO 


EVES. at 8:15. MATS. 
WED. & SAT. at 2:15 


A. H. WOODS 


| DELPH 


CHICAGO'S LOUDEST LAUGH 


I 
Fass 


“A PLAY ALL (HIICAGO SHOULD FLOCK 
) SEE."’—-Amy Lealie, News. 


OPERA 


hes 
LA SALLE THEATRE, MATINEES 
PPLESAUCE 
| Limited Beturn Engagement—<Spectal Requeat 
‘‘“FOR ALL OF US”’ 


Go. COHAN’S GRAND 
**] love it, it eatchea 
Wednesday and Saturday 
| A Comedy of American Life with 
THY NOW PLAYING 
W R.: fiw. § O28 
NIGHTS (Except Sat.), 75¢ to $2.50 


| Reet American Comedy. 
and the heart.’’—Ashton Stevens, Eovaminer. 
“On Every Tongue” 
_ ALLAN DINEHART & Cramoane Foster 
‘STUDEBAKER ‘ayiars xow 
in the Great Laughing Success 
Pop. Mats. Wed. and Sat., $1.00 to $2.00 


new musical comedy entitled 


S ZAT SO? 


Jordan Hall, Wed. Eve., April 8, 8:15 


WILLIAM RYDER 


BARITONE 


Tickets at Box Office 
‘(Mason & Hamilia plane) 


COPLEY| 


Happy ° Lucky 


Received with Roars of Laughter 
i] Eves, 8:20, Mats. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 2:20 


& 
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B. KEITH'S 


||] Week of March 30, at 2 & 8. Beach 1724 
| The Season's Big Event ; JEAN 
' 


Berthe & Francesca — BEDINI 


BRAGGIOTTI | FLANAGAN 
| tos & EDWARDS 
|| pent Lowe | Si'touiner 
Conducting Orchestra Kranz & White 
Laura Ormebee 
Armand & Peres 
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| BOSTON-—Motion Fictures. 
TREMONT TEMPLE 


FINAL BIG WEEK 
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VIOLET GRIDLEY “THE RADIO GIRL” 


Ba 


- THE KANGAROO 
West 5@th § 


47 treet 
Luncheon 65c Dinner $1.60 
Afternoon Tea 


Kenglish jBpecialtion 

Luncheon - - 50 

Dinner - - - 75 
and a la Carte 


295 Madison Avenue 
at 4let Street 
Telephone Murray Hilly 6732 


Se 


A la Carte 
EVERYTHING 
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To Our Readers 


Restaurant proprietors welcome a 
word of appreciation from those 
who have enjoyed good service 
in restaurants advertised in Tus 
Curaistiaw Scigwcs Mownrroa. 


Chauin’s | ry) Thea.,W.of By. Eve.8 :30 
. ** 46th ST Matinee Wed. po Sat. 


IS ZAT SO? 


Sensa tion 
Thea. 48E, of B’y, Eva. $:30 


BELMONT Ba 40.453, B= $3 
x “une YANTHDGR YaEReN Ts” 
B.F. KEITH-ALBEER’SN.Y. 


IPPODROM 
CHES AMEAng” | 1000 QE $2 
W. 46th St. Eves at 8:20 
eA ate ee 
In her Bird’s-Eye Revue PUZZLES OF 1935 
ELTINGE THEA., 42d, W. of Bway. 


Evs. 8:30. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 


“THE FALL GUY” sanesr truex 


A New Comedy of New York Life 


JOLSON’ 59th St. & Tth Ave. Eve. 8:30 


Mata. Thurs. & Sa 


The STUDENT PRINCE 
| IN HBIDELBERG 
CENTRAL THEATRE. 47th & B' way 


Continuous, Neon to 11 P.M. 
wissen 


“AS NO MAN 
monte 6s HAS) LOVED” 


“It i@ the fret great 1995 ecreen hit the 
New York public has acclaimed” 


The Laugh 


Mats. Daily 2, 50¢ 
EVENINGS 8 


CENTURY “602 v.55 
Ta LOVESONG 


WHITE COLLARS 


CORT TSE. West 48h st. Bree. 9:20 


UI tinees Wed. and Sat, 9:30 
SELWYN 


pRroct 


THEATRE, W. 42 STREET 
MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 
PEMBERTON 


ras" PUPPETS 


4A New Romantic Melodrama 
By Frances Lightner 


Acrors’ Tueatae Propuctrio 
“One of the mest beautiful adventures 
American theatre has afforded in recent oth 


“Deserves the attention of al] 
whe ... still leek fer 
theatre.”’ 


> Sek dedetee Bon 
@ Ibsen's “The Wild 
brilliant cast at 48th 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


SHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1925 


60 Points for Sp 


ortsmanship, 


10 for Reliability, 30 Winning 


Chicago, Il. 

Special Correspondence 

EW trends in playground pol- 

fey as worked out in Chicago’s 

big system of recreation or- 

ganized under the board of educa- 

tion are outlined by Charles H. Eng- 

lish, supervisor of the department, in 
@.report just published. 

“More and more; playground serv- 

ice is striving for educational val- 


adopted with gratifying results in 
individual events, the scheme of 
scoring a team of five participants 
representing each ground rather 
than the individual performance of 
the single star, which focuses upon 
an- immature contender an undesir- 
able spotlight. It has. proved suc- 
cessful in operation and popular with 
instructors and participants alike.” 


a 


‘|pet shows, jack stones tournament, 


stilt walking contest, ‘“pushmobile 
races, original doll show, playground 
circus, sand-craft exhibition, play- 


lantern parade: and other events 
which make up the list of 58. 

These activities by no means 
crowded out-the standard athletic 
program, Mr. English found. In 
fact,the result was quite the reverse. 
He commented: 

“The great increase in program as 
compared with former years resulted 
in 24 athletic events as compared 
with 12 the year before. The total 


(was 58 events carried to a definite 
‘conclusion as against 15 in years 


ground mardi gras whittling contest,- 


EDUCATIONAL 


Book Binding 


in Rural Schools 


| London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
OOKBINDING is one of the 
B crafts carried on under the 
heading “Handwork” in a large 


number of the primary schools in 
Oxfordshire, Eng. 

The reasons for its introduction 
into the schools may be  Obriefly 
stated: (1) To help create a livelier 
interest in books and their contents; 
| (2) to teach that respect for books | 


Statistically, few cases are 


Adverse conditions give birth 
compelling force. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. 


LESSON 22 


cited 
have interfered with private bank deposits. 

Rough and tinseled cards stick together and must be pried apart. 
To envelop them would facilitate delivery of all mail. 

The charilatan sticks to his prey with a viscous, gluttenous grip. 


Is not the whole scheme of modernity affected by advertising? 
diction, in art, in business training, it rivals formal textbooks. 


Let not the annals of our age show that crowds gather at the cry 
of “thief” and disperse at the edict of education. 
to latent 


where federal sayings plans 


In 


qualities. They have a 


A Board’s 3-Minute Interlude 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
Chicago, Ill. 

' OARDS of education are usually 
BR so occupied with the details 

of school administration that 
they find little time to consider as a 
group the purely educational side of 
a public. school system. The Chicago 
board of education has hit upon a 
plan for checking this tendency. It 
allows three minutes in the midst of 
its business for an educational di- 


clared the purpose of education to 
be the promotk . of good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind. 
Art appreciation increases happiness, 
he declared. me 

Mr. McAndrew used one of his min- 
utes to praise the work of a unique 
Chicago association, the \Public 


School Art Society, which for 30 
years has provided the schools with 
pictures of a high artistic standard. 
Then turning, in good, pedagogical 
fashion, from words to visual in- 


Great Variety prior to 1924." which arises from some understand- | ete 
It has been found wise to carry! A special department was created |jn> of the labor and skill involved in| | NOTE TO STUDENT 
on a great variety of activities_on the jlast year for promotion of girls’ ac-| their production; (3) to show some- | “glutinous” 


playgrounds in order to interest as | tivities, with an assistant supervisor, ‘thing of the history of the develop-| Maho a 


gression. struction, he showed ee the 
’ meé 

An exhibit of oil paintings dis-| Paintings which he expen 
played on the usually unadorned; “This is one of the best things 


ues,” Mr. English stated. “Seeking 
to form good life habits, the play- 
ground department has put into ef- 
fect two new plans for promoting 


PRONOUNCE 
charlatan 
envelop 
viscous 


DERIVATIVE WORDS 
citation dictionary 
interference formality 
inaHable adversely 


order and sportsmanship on the 
grounds. The junior police, organ- 
ized last year, aimed to put discipline 
on a democratic basis. Another ex- 
periment which proved its value was 
the merit system of scoring. 

“This year we have graded our 


sports under a system which tdfes | 
into consideration the reliability and _| 


sportsmanship of a team as well as 
its winning ability. Under this plan 
it is possible for the winning team 
to gain a maxmum of 100 points and 
the losing team to gain 70. The 
points are divided as follows: 60 
points for sportsmanship, 10 points 
for reliability, and 30 points for 
winning. ' 


Desirable Results 


“The awarding of points to the los- 
ing team has brought desirable re- 
sults. Teams which are out of the 
running will travel to their op- 
ponents’ ground to play a game they 
are almost certain to lose, in order to 
gain the points due them for re- 
liability and sportsmanship. Since 


the establishment of this system’! 


radio contest, marble tournament, 


many children as possible. This ex-| Miss Flora J. Wolfson, at the head.| nent of the pook: (4) to use the. 
plains the following events held on Of the 58 projects carried on in the_ large number of operations involved | 
a city-wide scale: poster contest, |year, 21 were organized for girls and | jn the production of a book in giv-| 


11 were shared by girls and boys. 


™ 


~ 


there have been less protests, less | 
forfeited games, a higher standard of | 


sportsmanship and a better spirit dis- 
played between contestants on our 
playgrounds.” 


Awards have been handled in a new | 
way on the city playgrounds, Mr. 


English explained, saying: 


“Throughout the Nation a feeling. 
has been developed that the prize | 


system has almost, 


if not quite, 


reached the point of subsidizing par- | 
ticipation in sport, creating an un-) 
wholesome attitude toward the sport | 
itself on the part of the child and | 
constitutifig a heavy financial burden. | 
We have experimented with an honor | 


point system as a stimulus to partici- 
pation. We are adopting a letter to 


be worn as evidence of success, simi- | 


lar to the system in vogue in college 
sport, and are issuing bulletins show- 
ing the relative standing of grounds 
in points scored, to give recognition 
to all participation, as well as to 
success in achieving championships. 
We can already see _ greater loyalty to 
the grounds and less of a commercia) 
spirit_to the sport itself. ‘ 


“In this connection we have also. 


Miss Lucy W. heelock Tells o 


M 


been connected with kinder- 


eee 


|form of the Child Garden which is 
‘now in its second year. The first 


. ‘ “\ — . ‘tet \ is 
ss \ he s ~*~ 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, Teacher of Kindergarten Teachers. 


the “Chiid Garden 


ISS LUCY WHEELOCK, whose | the idea further. From this nucleus rapid progress in his work being 
name for so many years has |*ame the later development in the | moved forward as soon as he is ready 


+ 


A 


‘for a higher class. 
_ Miss Wheelock’s desire is to carry 


garten work in all its branches,; year commenced with a class for the school on to the fourth grade. 
speaking to a group of mothers a/very young children doing the usual ;She laid much stress on the ad- 
few days azo, discussed her future | kindergarten work, with another class | vantages to be obtained by con- 
plans for the carrying on of her for boys and girls old enough to take tinuity of work and one of the main 


Child Garden, 


“l named this school the Child) 


Garden,” she sald, “because I wished 
to convey the idea of growth in a 
bright and sunny atmosphere. The 
word kindergarten. although of 
course meaning the same, is now so 
generally employed when speaking of 
a system that I decided I must 
find some way of making a distinc- 


tion without separating the school | 


from the kindergarten idea.” 


Miss Wheelock went on to explain | 


that the impelling motive in starting 
this new enterprise was to get away 
from the looseness of so many of the 
modern methods of training young 
children. “I see nothing to be 
gained,” she said, “in leaving a child 


tion without any guidance at all.” She 


|a primary course. The second year 
ffnds these same boys and girls do- 
ing second grade work while many of 
the former kindergarten children are 
now in the first grade. There is no 
rule to prevent any child who makes 


lobjects of her Child Garden is to 
‘insure that the pupils may emerge 
‘from kindergarten to first grade and 
‘op to second, third and fourth grades 
‘by a gradual though systematic 
| process. 


The Cycle Idea 


in Junior H. S. 


' 


San Diego, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 


Ts: some pfogressive ideas. The 
‘school is three years old and is in 
‘the hands of a principal who believes 


; 
; 


} 


' In brief, the “cyele”’ idea consists 


| Another cycle rotates at the same 


itime. It consists of two shop sub- 


HE Memorial Junior High School | jects and fine arts for the boys and | | 
in San Diego, Calif., has worked | cooking, sewing, and fine arts for the | Headmaster H. BOARDMAN (MA. Cavten: | 


| girls. 
| ,There are several 
,these cycles. First, 


purposes in 


/new students. Second, it enables the 


has no sympathy with those who con- | o¢ . series of five subjects given only | vice-principals to find out the sub- 


tend that rules prevent a child 
from expressing his own individual- 
ity. Rules of the right kind, and 
guidance properly directed, she con- 
siders, can and must be a part of the 
education of the young. 


Wisdom Needed 


Upon being asked her opinion of 
many modern metbods, Miss 
Wheelock replied that any system 
which does no more than educate the 
senses with no thought as to the 
spiritual development of the child 
could hardly be expected to bring 
forth men and women who would be 
of benefit to the world. “Anyone,” 
she said, “with experience in the 
training of children, knows quite 
well that the vagaries of a little 
child's mind cannot be permitted to 
lead him about indefinitely during 
school bours. This is where the wis- 
dom of an understanding and versa- 
tile teacher is needed.” | 

“No one,” she continued, “would 
wish to see a return to the old 
method of teaching when school was 
regarded by most children as an un- 
pleasant period of tiresome study. 
Liberty under law is what I would 
wish for every child. 

“r shall never forget seeing a kin- 
dergarten for the first time. The 
children were having their morning 
circle, and I thought that I had never 
geen such happiness before. I was 80 
impressed that I decided there and 
then to forgo my plans to enter one 
of our prominent colleges and to 
take up training for kindergarten in- 

ead.” 

1889 Miss Wheelock held her 
first class for kindergarten teach- 
ers. She bad six pupils and the sec- 
ond year there were 14. Now the 
Wheelock alumni number 2400, rep- 
resenting every state in the Union, 
Canada, France, China, Assyria, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


Child Garden Started 
When the alumni first formed it 


was their idea to support something | 


of an educational nature. A kinder- 
garten et South Bay Union has been 
carried on by them for many years 
and they have contributed to other 
settlements. Three years ago, how- 
ever, it was suggested that they 
should endow a model kindergarten. 

Mies Wheelock was consulted and 
it was eventually decided to carry 


‘four weeks each. To illustrate: 
| First of all, when Johnnie comes to 
‘Memorial from the grammar school, 
he and the others in his class are 
| given a four-weeks’ course in library 
‘usage by the librarian. This is a 
'valuable course because it teaches 
ithe child how to take advantage of 
‘the library: facilities at his disposal. 
‘He learns exactly where to look for 
‘any book he may want. It teaches 
him to use the card index and how to 
‘look up any given subject. 

As all libraries use a similar sys- 


library, but in any library he might 
‘enter in the whole United States. 
Many an adult does not know how 
to do this. 

After Johnnie has completed his 
library course he is given four weeks 
of thorough review in spelling. Next 
comes a four-week “exposure” to 
horticulture, which gives the ‘boys 
and girls an insight into that inter- 
esting and valuable subject. After 
‘horticulture, the class is given four 
weeks in penmanship and the last 
‘four weeks of the semester are spent 
in hygiene. 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS — 


tem, this course not only enables him | 
to fing what he wants in his school | 


| Jects that students are especially 
‘suited for, and those that they are 
especially unsuited for. These are 
“finding courses,’ as it were. 
subjects in the cycles are so diversi- 
fied that it can easily be learned in 
which direction the student’s tastes 
and abilities run. Witb this knowl- 


ledge at hand the vice-principals can | 


‘better make out the programs of 
‘the individual students for their re- 
maining two years at Memorial. They 


are, therefore, better guides for the’! 
‘boys and girls entrusted to their | 


care. 


school. 


Rehnkieltiallior 


Business College 


10.000 business colleges, 
clepey. 
position 

Free Succeaa Catalogue 


Fourth, Near Morrison, Partland, Ore. 


it enables the) 
free to follow his own course of ac-|i) modern methods, Edwin B. Tilton.' school to find special talent in the 


The 


While this “cycle” idea is still in 
‘its infancy, it is believed to be a/| 
practical one and one that will yield | 
large returns in efficiency. both of | 
the individual students and of the | 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS | 


—is the officially recegnized leader of Americn's | | 
for typewriting eff | 
very graduate ts placed in a paring | 


Enroli ANY TIME for Day or Night Sohoo: 


yripping 
schemer 


in next lesson. 


‘ing the child experience which will | [Lessons appear Mondays. 


enable him to understand something | 


Lesson Key sent on application to 
Education Editor.) 


walls of the board room at a recent 
meeting hinted of a surprise to come. 
|The session opened with the usual 
‘routine of business but following the 
reading of the minutes, William Mc- 


modernity 
edict 


latency 
forcefui 


| of a great craft and the examples of | 
}it which aré around him; (5) gener- | 
‘ally to help the child to express 
himself through the making of ar- 
ticles which are capable of a high 
degree of craftsmanship. 

In many schools in the country | parts, 


the remnant of a discarded window 
blind, and gray paper. In another 
school a boy brought to school a 


vyhich he bound up into one 


subject, from the infants’ classes | inches, covered in half American 
‘upward to the top standards. The | cloth-—a really splendid achievement. 
‘success of the work which is done | “Through a Dartmoor Window” was 


‘to the experionce gained in work- | paneled back, by an ambitious young 
‘ing through, the various phases of 
‘the work in the lower groups. 

| Questions are often asked regard- | cover. . 
ing the kind of work which infants | boys set out to make a large album 
can do in bookbinding. The succegs | for school records. 

of the teaching of a craft in school | Variety of Material 
‘depends on the careful gradation 
of the difficulties involved in the | 
,manipulations. Infants may be seen | 
‘making greeting cards, calendars, | terials, such as silk, satin, cretonne, 


‘on the title and tooled it on the 


scrapbooks, small books for tables,|canyas, cloth, paper from parcels, | 


spellings and vocabularies. These | sejf-raising-flour 
small but real efforts are made from)... muslin: bookbinders’ cloth, 
/Small sheets of paper, folded and) .orans of leather from glove fac- 
| carefully torn to size and shape and | ;o.j05 and motor works, and so on. 
perhenes or tied together with col- | mnere is no need here for a “trade” 
jored rafia, silk, wool or string.) stitching frame, for anything that 
| Cover Decorations will hold the tapes or string 


bags, inagtead of 


! . 
| The covers of plai@ brown or other | right will do, so we find a chocolate 
‘colored paper seem now to ask for | box without lid or bottom, a stool or 
‘some sort of decoration and this Chair upside down with the cross rail 
leads to individual efforts in design, | tO carry the tape, an old slate frame 
‘arranged and applied to something | Nailed to a piece of board, and even 
that the child itself will use. the easel may be compelled to serve 
) | . °c . 

, ‘unintended ends, while the boys who 

» lower st g ¢ | . 

! In the lower tandards children | tahoe waeiliaek lemon 
| make their own drawing, sketch and | , Rikenn’ wt hicons aan 
| notebooks, and through this find out | ‘!ng lke heroes when they produce 
: . | stitching frames which have -really 
|that they themselves can produce beén made “on purpose.” . 
| books which may be as useful as the aie a ii ae oie 
ready-made book previously handed Ponte Rec oy a Dg Sel ad 
out, But their own books are much | . x » boy, 
more valuable because they have put 


‘there is a special opportunity for 
something of themselves into them. the display of ingenuity. The weight 
Arithmetic books and “Readers” 


of a desk properly applied will hold 
with paper backs require to be put 


a book in position until the glue has 
intO more permanent covers, and 


set on the back. -An old letterpress, 

a bench vise, ouple mb- 
with the aid of the strawboard from “ >: a couple of thumb 
chocolate or other boxes, and some 


sort of material for the back, this) §CHOOLS—United States 


‘result is not difficult to achieve, and . ~~ L Ch 


scores of books covered in this way | 
Boothbay Harbor (Maine) 


may be seen in the cupboards of | 
many schools. 

A combination of summer school and 
home. French only is spoken. High 


In the higher standards much | 
larger work is undertaken. The fort- 
nightly issues so plentiful nowadays, 
altitude. 
ings. For circulars apply Mr. Ruarat, 
273 Farmington Ave., Hartford (Conn.). 


‘books from home _ and _ .§$ friends 
Cumnock . School 


brought in for repair or rebinding, | 
‘school music and library books, | 
6353 West Third Street, Les Angeles, Calf. 
HELEN A BROOKS, Diseoter 


school books to yebind and repair, | 
and so on, provide plenty of work of 
real educational and of some finan- 
Professiona. School of ree 
Academy, accredited hig 
Junior School. Gret 


cial value. 

Variety of Work 
_ One school obtained a_ large 
number of paper-backed books of | 
travel issued by a railway company 
and promptly put them all into stiff. 
covers, half bound in dark blue linen, | 


_. SCHOOLS—European 


~ Paxton Park 


, St. Neots, Hunts., England 


| Sound & practical education based upon right 

thinking promotes character & success. Pupils 
prepared for Public Schools. Home life, ample 
| accommodation, individual attention. Beautt- | 
ful & extensive environwent. Outdoor life & | 
interests 


school, ip Class “ 


French. expression. dancing. 
Beautiful new buildings, Facuit 
choice men and women. ern thode— 
muse furdee work. Boarding and Den Hendon 


ee 


School for Children 


under twelve 


Katherine Murray Parmele 
111 Birr St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Hhirty-third vear began September Zith 
c-redited. Offers rerel, College 
reparatory, Special Courses—2 years 
post-graduate work. vocetiona;, evitural. 
Qne year eub-freshman work. Heartiful 
ome eh buildings. Outdoor life a reality. 


Parsons ant Miss Dennen. Principa 
| 1008 West Adams Street 
I! LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Kenmore School 


471 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTOTD: 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Challoner School 


72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W. 7. 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 

Girls prepared if desired for University 
Examinations & Scholarships. Facilitles for . 
outdoor games & practical work of many kinds, | 

Day Boys taken up to the age of 10. There 
le . large staff of University Specialists & | 
trained tegchera. both women and men. 
Students can be prepared for the teaching 
profession, 

APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPALS 


Grange Home School 


EDINBURGH 

| Parents abroad desiring homelife for | 
their childrep should apply for prospec- | 
tus to MRS. EDITH M, SMITH. ) 


Modern Individual Education 


Boarding aud Day Departments 
Telephone Kenniore (457 


— 


sain ameiieaeedl 


_ ~ 


STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 
Study method.» Color Naruboy. tation 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 


The New York School of 


Dalcroze Eurythmics 


“Rhythmic training as a 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
London, 8, E. 25, England 


First Class Modern Education for 
Girls, Boarders & Day 
Scholars received. 

FOR FULL am Dniieneee APPLY TO 


THE PRINCIPAL 
Tel. Sydenham 2688 


College Women 


Who know the meaning of theronghness 
and who take pride in scholarly accuracy 
are in special demand for literary and 
editorial work of a bigh character. 


Ovk four and six months’ 
pass U. S. Civil Examinations in 
stenography and typing. All courses 
also given by correspondence. Copying, 
mimeographing, correcting manuscripts, 
etc., at most reasonable prices, Give us 
a trial order. 


The Prescott Business College 
LILLIE A. EDWARDS, Principal 
Prescott, Arizona 


 “K NAPP’S” 


Broadway at 13th 
Tacoma, Washington 


} @ Secretarial 
a: BOISE, IDAHO 


i Our taleg Free 


students | 


| 


at 


“Education and ~ 


the Newspaper” 


An interesting and attractive 
dooklet briefly analyzing the 
relationship between these two 
important subjects from the 
Monitor’s standpoint 

Mailed upon request. 


Coupon below for your con- 
venience. 

THe CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Please mail copies of booklet, 
“Education and the Newspaper,’’ tu: 


We are prepared to give by correspondence 
A Complete Professional Training 


toa limited number of suitable candidates 
who are interested in fitting themselves, 
for a second profession. 


For further informatien address 


Tue Mawson Epirorsmr: ScHoor 
25 Huntington Avenue Boston, Maas. 


means of general 
development” 


SUMMER SESSION 
June ist to July 15th, 1925 
M. Heaton, Director 
Special circular on application, 


168 East Sist St., New York 
flaza 4426 


—— - 


‘ing else is obtainable. 
Bible which had been issued in 40) 


the work is taken as the handwork | volume, measuring about 14x 10x14. 


chisel 


, ; -ords in full leather, with | 
yby the top standafds is largely due , bound on cords cutting the edges, and really good re- 


‘binder, who arranged a design based | 


anot thool, the | 
ep -pcalumeeggnden tion in color, the talks on the his- 


.tory of the book contain references 
to the Old and New Testaments and 


All kinds of material are pressed | 


into service for use as covering ma-. 
3 | manner. 


up-| 


are sOnie- | 


Sea shore. Beautiful surround. | 


nized college standing. : 
a.” 
through eighth grades | 


of twenty-fige | 


R SCH 3 J | 
Phones GRanite Sand and 8803 


! |Andrew, superintendent of schools, 
| screws and bolts, and two flat pieces | a to claim his three-minute inter- 


of wood, each will serve where noth- | ude. 
But the work 
has been found quite “worth while,” 


BO presses, very simply made out of | 

wood, vise screws, and blocks of | Schools of Chicago teach art appre- 

$x 3-inch wood are now issued, and Ciation through exhibiting good pic- 
tures. He made a plea for art in the 


serve excellently as cutting and lay- 
ing presses. A woodworker’s 1l-inch | 8chool, An early American law de- 


is a very efficient tool for) 


' CAMPS—United States 


i i i i ee et i ee ee 


came evident. 


sults are obtainable 
The covers afford many oppor- 


tunities for design and its applica- “Right 


FOR GIRLS 


on Lake Michigan, Maple City, Mick. 
Rn. F. dD, No, 3 


Activity” 


Sister Camp to Camp Leelanau. 
i regular school subjects. Camp 
recreations, For tnformation ~ 

MRS. AUDE BEALS TURNER 
___ 1368 Granville Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Camp Leelanau 
| FOR BOYS 


to ancient nations of the world, and 
we find that the work in many les- 
sons is unified in a very practical | 


—_— < ——_— -— ema — - = 
—————— oe — ta. eae 


Practical, Attractive 
Garments for 


School 
Gymnasium 


and Camp 
Middies 


| Rehool work 9:00-12:00 a. m. 


tiso Science Monitor. Write for 
WILLIAM BEALS. irect 
1120 Belt Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


_ Camp Markham - 
(formerly Keetoosa) for boys, 7 to 18, 


Fifth season. In the Ozark Moun- 
tains, near Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
All that is finest in camp facilities, 
camp life, and training. Ideal lo- 
cation and climate. Illustrated 
booklet. Professor and Mrs. D. H. 
Markham, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Bloomers 
Knickers Sportshirts 
Jersies Batning Suits 
Shaker Sweaters 
Moccasin Shoes 
4ek for Catalogue 


CAMP SUPPLIES INC, 


62 Chauncy Street, Boston 


(ine block from Summer Street 


| 


The purpose of the pictures be- | CAMPS—United States a. 
The superintendent | - 


was telling the board how public! 


CAMP KOHAHNA 


Tutoring in 
sports end | 


'on Lake Michigan, Glen Arbor, Mich. | 
Rox 27 


, Swimming, | 
| Tennis, Canoeing, Hiking, Baseball Afternoons. | 
Camp Leelanau advertises only In The Chris- | 
booklet to 
or 


done in the Chicago public schools,” 
Mr. McAndrew concluded briefly. 
And the board members turned back 
to their task of supplying the thou- 
sand immediate needs of their vast 
public school system. 


7» 


2 eo a 
CAMP ROPIOA 


——=j Expressing our standard of thought i- . 


on Long lake. 


Harrisou, Maine AIM 
GEO. A. STANLEY, Director 


RIDGEWOOD, WN. J. 


This advertisement appears only 
in The Christian Science Monitor 


Self-Reliance 


Mars Hili Camp for Girls, Unien, 
Maine, offers simple outdoor Jiving, 
wholesome f in abundance, 
happy community life. 

The Camp property is beautifully wooded 
and lies on a sunny hiliside sloping to 
the shores of a delightfully seciuded 

lake. The ocean too is not far away. 
land and Water Sports, Music, Dramat- 
ics and Crafts are under the direction of 
counsellors of ability, experience and 
persenal charm. 
Enrollment limited te Forty carefully 
selected girls, ages 18 to 18, 


MARS HILL CAMP 


Directors: 
Flerence T. Littlehales 205 West 94 St. 
Beuleh Frances Pack New York, N. Y. 
TENTH SEASON 


SCHOOLS—United States _ 


Oe OS 


‘Berkeley Hal! School | 


2211 Fourth Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif | 


Pay school for girls and boys from 
Kindergarten to Kighth Grade tnclusive 
Bearding department for girls. Auto- | 
mobile service to all parts of Tos 
Angeles, Hollywood and Beverly Hills 

EMpire $663. 


Lake and Meuntain Camps. 


CAMP CHOCORUA 


or Boys 


and conduct tuto right chaunels. 
necessary. All usual features. 


Fischer School of Music 


MKS. EDGAR FISCHER, Director | 
214 E. Birch St.. Walla Walla, Wash: ! 


Affiliated School—Flora McConaughy’s | 
| Musical Kindergarten, 46 Park Street. | | 
|Walla Walla, Wash. and  6211-2ist | 


For Adults Only 

Bungalows and Cottages. 
Conrentences. Wholesome 
all four camps on request. 


Tents if 


==The White Mountain Camps=—>} 


TAMWORTH, N. H. 


In a Most Beautiful Part of the White Mountain District. 
Separate Camps on Adjoining Properties. 


Education and Character Development through eeclf-activity, In a favorable mental 
and physical environment, under the direction of men and women fitted to lead thought 
Tutoring when desired, 


VRAIMONT COTTAGES 


desired, 
OQutdcor Life. 


8. G. DAVIDSON, A. M., Litt. D., Proprieter and Directer 
WE ADWERTISE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR——=—— 


Combined Advantages of 
25th Season. 


CAMP LARCOM 


Girls 


but not edvised when wua- 


For Adults with Y oung Children 


Good Table and Service. Modern 


Auto Service at Low Rates. Booklet of 


_Ave,, N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


Boarding and Day. 
School 


for girls and boys. Primary | 
preparatory to high school 


An outdoor school de | 
iightfully situated in a. 
pine grove overlooking 
Carmel Bay. 


LANGUAGE §$} 


french, Spanish, German. Italian, Wagiien 
| and all other modern languages. Berlitz Con- 
| versetional Method assures resulte. Ask for 


| FREE Trial Lesson. 
SCHOOL of 


BERLITZ LANGUAGES 


| 182 aovisten St.. Boston. Tel. Beach 8058 | 
| Other Berlitz Bechools in New York, Philadelphia. | 
| Washington, Baltimore, Detroit and Chicago. | 


The Westlake School 
FOR GIRLS | 


Preparatory 


and 
courses. Fully accredited. 
section of Los Angeles, 

ings, Tennis, Swimming, 
, usual musical advantages, 


College Collegiate | 
In choicest | 


Modern Bulld- | 


ay aU 
A ie hi 
itis + 


School grades. JESSFCA 

and FREDERICA DE 
| Prins., Box C 333, 8 Westmoreland Ave.. | 
LOS ANGELODS, CALIF. 


S20 SSS SS Ssh 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
“America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Art and Training" 
Fully equips for 


Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Individuality 
For any Vocation in Life 
New Spring Class Begins April 1 
Extension Dramatic ga in ce-operatios 
wit 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Illustrated Catelog of all Courses from 
| Reem 140-C, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


| 
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boy or girl. 


ing, eating. 


oN NE of a series of an- 

‘ey nouncements con- 

cerning the history, 

methods or aims of 

The Principia appears on this 
page every Thursday. 
| Coeducational 


| Lewer School Upper School 
| Junior College 


| The 
PRINCIPIA 


Fou.wded 1898 St. Louis, Mo. 


Here 


all activities. 


Kippington House 


SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
London main line 40 minetes 


High Claes Boarding School for Girls 
from 8 to 18. Historic Georgian Man- 
sion. Altitude 360 t. 1400S Ares 
Grounds. Playing fields. Home produce, 
Central Heating. Daily Baths, All sub- 
jects taught by Highly qualiGed siaff og 
modern lines. ndividual attention, 
French a speciality, Gardening School 
run in conjunction. Students prepared 
for the R. H. S. Exams, ‘Terms 40 to 60 
guineas per term. . 


PRINCIPAL 


worth. 


First Grade 


LONG 


Settee ee ee eee ee —* 


LAKE GROVE 


MRS. C. H. VIGERS 


—-The Winnwood School—= 


Teaches fundanientals rather than the superficialities of education 


HE School Faculty is selected for ability to bring out 
harmony, obedience and discipline as well as for academic 


Member of 


The University of the State of New York 


| information. 


to College 
ISLAND 


_- ~<a 


NEW YORK 


ome tee —_—_— -—-< 
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HAPPY DAYS at CAMP 


The prospect of a summer at camp would 
send a thrill of delight through almost any 
And what would be better for 
them than a whole summer of happy, care- 
free days—a summer in the out-of-doors, 
browned by the sun and refreshed by the 
waters—days filled with things young folks 
like to do, swimming, boating, riding, play- 


At camp they would enjoy the compan- 
ionship of others of their own age, and quali- 
ties of character, such as self-reliance and 
fearlessness, would naturally develop. Coun- 
selors who know how to provide fun for the 
children would always be at hand to direct 


your children would 


spend a happy, profitable vacation. 


You will find that there are a number of these camps 
advertised in The Christian Science Monitor. You can 
rely upon them because careful investigation has been 
made before accepting their advertising. 
directed to one of them will bring you the necessary 


An inquiry 


| Camp and School advertising appears in the Monitor 
Till on Mondays and Thursdays. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


a THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MARCH 
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Information gladly sent gratis 
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PITTSBURGH HAS 
LEAD IN SERIES 


Next Games Transferred to) 


Duluth—Eveleth Loses 
Second Contest 3-1 


UNITED ae tor AMATEUR HOCKEY 
ASSOCIATION 


(Western Playoff) 
oals—, 
L. For Agst Pts 
ee 0 1 4 
Eveleth 3 i 7 0 
PITTSBURG, Pa.,: March 30 (Spe- 
cial)—The Pittsburgh Yellow Jackets 
are decided favorites over the Eveleth 
Arrowheads in the third contest 


scheduled in Duluth tomorrow night 
in the series for the championship of 
the western division of the U. S. 
A. H. A. and the right to meet Fort 
Pitt, the eastern’ champion, also 
Pittsburgh, for the national title. 

The rersaining two games were 
listed for Eveleth, but warm weather 
took away the ice and the games have 
been transferred to the artificial plant 
in Puluth.’ The YeHNow Jackets ob- 
tained their second win in Pittsburgh 
ew night, defeating the visitors 

FP 

The locals’ outplayed them both on 
the offensive and defensive, the visi- 
tors being unable to negotiate a score 
until the final period, when Desjar- 
diens, after he had given a fine ex- 
hibition of dribbling and stick hand- 
ling, managed to break through the 
defense, and send the puck fiying past 
Worters. 

Although the locals were favored by 
the “breaks,” they won strictly on 
their merits. Their combination play, 
‘which has been a feature of the last 
two games, was working to perfection. 
The. first period opened up with the 
Yellow Jackets on the offensive, the 
forwards carried the puck into the 
visiting sector time and Again, only 
to be repulsed and thréwn_ back. 
Finally at 5m. 14s. Milks recovered the 
puck near midice, wiggled his way 
through the entire defense and shot a 
swift low one at Byrne who sprawled 
on the ice in an ineffectual effort to 
stop it. Two minutes later Kinghorn 
_ took the puck from Milks in midice 
and sent a long straight shot at 
Worters, who saved. 

As play was resumed in the second 
period the visitors discarded their 
defensive tactics and unleashed an of- 
fensive of their own. Their forwards | 
advanced the puck, but Conacher | 
checked Galbraith and taking the puck 
away from him made a 
fash up the ice. The forward line was 
drawn in, leaving only the second de- 
fense to stop the advance. As Cona- 
cher neared the net he made a pretty 
pasS *o Cotton who scooped it in at: 
9m:20s. Three minutes later Smith 
ndded another goal, making the shot 
from scrimmage. 

With the opening of-the final period 
the visitors displayed their best form | 


of 


of the series. They kept up a persist- | 


ent- bombardment of the local net. 
Their efforts were -finally rewarded at | 
the seven-minute stage when Des- 
jardiens scored his goal. It was a 
pretty piece of individual effort, and 
was the first goal the visitors had made 
so far in the series. 

Desjardiens' efforts seemed to 
courage his mates, and they 
spurted up, but the Jackets were con- 
tent to rest on the laurels they had 
already gathered and remained on the 
defensive for the remainder 
game. The summary: 

PITTSBURGH 
Milks, MeCurry, 
Drury, Cotton, c.. 
Darragh, White, 

lw, 
Conacher, l1d.. 
Smith, rd.... 
Worters, g. 


en- 


EVELETH 
..¢, Rodden, 
Wy. 
(jJalbraith, 


Kinghorn 


O'Connell 
rd, Clark 
Boreland | 
..@, Byrne 
Score—P etsbareh 3. Eveleth 1. Goals 
Milks, Cotton, «Conacher for § Pitts- 
burgh ; Desjardiens for Eveleth. Ref- 
erees—Wiilliam Hurch and M. J. 
of Toronto. Time —Three 15m. periods. 


UCC FRIGERIO MAKES 
* SEVERAL. NEW RECORDS 
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NEW YORK, March 
Frigerio of Milan, Italy, Furopean ana 
Olympic walking champion, shattered 
four world’s indoor walking records, es- 
tablished five others and bettered the 
world’s outdoor mark for the distance 
When he defeated. William Plant, 
America’s outstanding walker, in a 
special 10,000-meter race Saturday | 
night. 

The little Italian won, jvirtually 
without opposition, when Plant quit 11 
laps from the finish when it was ap- | 
parent he could not make up the half 
a lap by whicg he was trailing Frig- 
erlo. A reception probably without 
equal in the history of metropolitan 
track athletics was accorded the little 
Italian when he crossed the line a 
victor. He was lifted high on 


shoulders of a cheering crowd of 500 


of his countrymen and paraded around | 
15 minutes | 


the huge armory hall for 
aiter the completion -of the race. 
Frigerio was timed for the 
meters in 44m. 38s. clipping 
4-58. from his own record for 
tance made Feb. 17, 1925. 
Incidentally, this time is 48 
better than the world’s outdoor 
made by G. Rasmussen in Denmark, 
Aug. 18, 1918. Frigerio, however, 


im. 12 
the dis- 


9 F 
«-v08 


his pace was purely an indoor event. 
lle broke the following 
marks: 

New Mark 


° 394, Ss 


Old Mark 
4900 meters 18m, 26%;s. 
7000 meters 

ee MED - sane a es g2m. 
8000 meters 

Five ~ miles 

5\% miles 
$000 meters 40m, 
ee 43m. 


sim. 5s, 


") 


44m. 25s. 
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COOKSEY-JOHNSTON 
Boys’ and Men's Clothing 
“LUCKY” 


13 West Campbell Avenue, Roanoke 
Opposite Roanoke ) Theatre — 
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19 Campbell Avenue W., Roanoke, Va. 
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Successful Season 


for Western Canada 


Offensive Hockey Revolution- 
izes Old Style of Play— 
Forwards Backcheck 


VICTORIA, B. C., March 19 (Special 
Correspondence)—As in every previous 
year, western Canadian hockey has 
shown distinct development in the sea- 
son just closed. New systems of play 


were adopted by almost every team 
in the Western Canada Hockey As- 
sociation and, generally speaking, 
hockey benefited greatly. The speed of 
the game, slowed down by too much 
defensive play in the two or three 
preceding years, has probably been 
faster this season than ever before 
since the early days, when there was 
practically no team work at all, and 
the players skated pretty much 
random all over the ice. 


Unquestionably the biggest change 
of the year is the swing of the pendu- 
lum away 
back to an aggressive style of play, 
with increasing reliance on the for- 
ward line. Victoria, which farmerly 
had adopted a perpetual three-man de- 
fense in addition to the goaltender, set 
the pace at the opening of the season 
by suddenly throwing all its weight 
into the attack and relying for defense 
upon the strenuous back-checking of 
its forwards. This seemed to create the 
style of play for the rest of the teams 
of the league, a number of which used 
to concentrate on the forward game 
but recently had gone in more strongly 
for defensive play. Hockey at once be- 
came a much more spectacular game 
than it had been for a number of years 
and continued at a fast pace during 
the entire seasor. Some of the finest 
hockey games ever seen in western 
Canada were played this year. 

Aggressive Forward Plan 


The success of aggressive forward 
play strengthened with heavy back- 
checking was at once apparent. Cal- 
gary and Victoria, which ultimately 
won their way into the final play-off, 
both used this system. They found 
that by using numerous forwards and 
keeping them always fresh for back- 
checking purposes they were able to 
hold down their opponents’ score just 
as effectively as if they had used the 


old three-man defense, while their own | 


score, of course, quickly increased. 
Another distinct development of this | 
season was the general adoption of an 
entirely new formation in defensive} 
In former seasons when a team | 
‘had concluded a rush and maneuvered | 
as to have three men on the de- 
two of them took up a position 


This, of | 
the old 


triangle. 
remnant of 


forming 
was 


a 
a 


| seven- man game in which the rover 
| remained in front of the defense. This 


/year the system adopted was entirely 


| different. When three men were on the): 


defense they stood squarely abreast, 


forming a straight line across the ice. | 
The advantage of this strategy at once! 
Why it was not adopted be- | 
is @ matter for wonder- | 


appeared. 


fore, in fact, 


| ment. 


In the old days two or 
wards rushing doiwn the ice could pass 
ithe first of the three defense players 


and put him entirely out of the play. 
| Then they would have to pass the two 


| rem: aining 


defense players only. In 


‘other words, they could handle the de- 


again | 
tem the attack had to pass three play- | 
ers 
} 


fense piecemeal. With the new sys- 


simultaneously, a, very difficult 


‘operation because the center defense 


of the! 
'ping all passes. 
‘abreast, too, each could check one op- 


Iw.rw, Desjardiens, Hill , 


Rodden | 
| well. 


| vising it. 


} 


the | 


10,000 | 


| Freed-Eisemann, 


record | 


will | 
not be credited with outdoor record as | 


intermediate | 


|} Cine 
| HOSIERY 
, our 

| N. _F. 


' badly. 
to 
‘months ago that 
| gina 


man had an excellent chance of stop- 
With the three men 


posing forward and hold him until the 
attack had been foiled. This is ex- 


‘actly what happened in nine cases out 
of 10. 


himself 
besides, 


Each forward found 


checked simultaneously and, 


‘one of the opposing team's forwards 


'probably was skating immediately be- 


j}hind and likely to overhaul him if he 
paused 


de- 
out 
the 
de- 


The new 

worked 
captain of 
is credited with 


second. 

system thus has 
kK. C. Lalonde, 
Saskatoon team, 


7 New Teams 

The season saw the creation of two 
virtually new teams in western hockey 
—Victoria and Vancouver. While the 


for a 
lense 


'prairie clubs with some changes have 
| retained 
'ups as last year, 
‘are altogether 
| Victoria retained on its regular lineup 


much the same line- 
the two coast teams 
new hockey machines. 


pretty 


only three of last year's players— 
| Frederickson, Hart and Loughlin. The 
rest of the regular lineup is formed by 
for mer Seattle players — Walker, 
Holmes and Fraser. The combination 
'of the best men from the two teams 
‘thus created a splendid club. 
Vancouver, 


Christian Science Monitor 
Vancouver and Re- 
never get seriously into 


The 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
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Corner 3rd and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. — 


“ } 
Friendly a yf ks just where 


at | 


from the defensive game) 


three for- | 


on the other hand, fared | 
It was predicted in dispatches | 


the running for the championship and 
this, despite Vancouver's mid-season 
spurt, is exactly what happened. 
Frank Patrick, Vancouver manager, 
started the season with a new team 
and it takes time to build a champion- 
ship club. It cannot be made in one 
year. Next season Vancouver may be 
expected to keep in the forefront of 
the contest. Only three of the old 
Vancouver players have been left on 
the regular lineup—Lehman, Duncan 
and Boucher... Lehman’s absence dur- 
ing half the season crippled Vancouver 
and his return completely révolution- 
ized the team’s play. 
Stars Keep in Game 


The year’s piay has found the stars 
of former years maintaining their 
places with little threat of serious ri- 
valry from the newer players. The 
work of Moran of Vancouver is prob- 
ably the outstanding feature of the 
new players’ performance while Hart 
ot Victoria, who came into profes- 
sional hockey last year, has developed 
into one of the best wing men in the 
game. Mackay of Vancouver, Keats 
of Edmonton, and Frederickson 


(as 
league. Mackay’s brilliant perform- 
ance on a losing team again marks 
him as one of Canada's greatest 
_hockey figures. Frederickson and 
Keats have had their ups and downs, 

Calgary's defense, Dutton and Gardi- 
ner, again has proved the best in the 
league and largely accounts for the 
team’s success. The goaltending of 
Holmes of Victoria and Hainsworth of 
Saskatoon has never been surpassed in 
the west. A feature of the season has 
been the excellent work of some of the 
older players like Walker of Victoria, 
and Lehman of Vancouver, while on 
the other hand, stars of other years 
like Duncan of Vancouver, and Oat- 
man of Calgary have experienced seri- 
vus slumps. On the whole, from the 
standpoint of spectacular hockey, the 
season was one of the best in the his- 
tory of western Canada. 


ENGLAND’S TEAM WINS 


INTERNATION AL CROSS-COUNTRY 
STANDING 
Country 


England 


Scotland 
Belgium 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 30—England's na- 
| tional cross-country running team 
| scored its sixteenth victory in the an- 
| nual “Race of Five Nations” at Dublin, 

| Saturday, 
| eight men home, and aggregating only 
| 29 points to 91 of the next team, Ire- 
lland. The individual winner was J. F. 
| Webster, well-known Birchfield harrier. 
\It had seemed that once again the 
| title applied to the race by continental 
|}enthusiasts would prove a misnomer 
las France did not send a team 


io do so only at the last minute. 


ticularly regretted as on only two oc- 
casions when 
the race France was victorious. That 
was in 1922 and 1923. In the very first 
lap of the 10-mile course the English 
team was well in the lead. Webster, 
William Cotterell, international win- 
ner last vear and present English 
national and army champion, J. J. 
Ryan and D. M. Wright, champions 
of Ireland and Scotland, respectively, 
waged a keen battle for individuat 
honors. Fach led in turn, but in the 
eighth mile Webster forged ahead to 
win by about 150 yards in 56m. 55s. 
Runner and country Time 
J. Kk. Webster, England 
J. J. Ryan, Ireland 
William Cottrell, England 
x. E. Allnut, England 
D. Mr Wright, Scotland 
Ernest Harper, England 


398 
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HUTCHISON AND HAGEN WIN 

PINEHURST, N. C., March 30—W. 
Hagen, former holder of the 
States and present holder of the British 
title, and Jock Hutchison, defeated J. 
H. Kirkwood and Emmett French. 
holder of the American record for 72 
holes, 3 and 2 in an all-professional golf 
match. Hutchison had the best indi- 
vidual] round with 71. A gallery of 1500 
persons witnessed the play. 


ot 


———e 


BROOKLYN WANDERERS WIN 

NEW YORK, March 30—The 
lyn Wanderers defeated the Providence, 
R. 1., team in an American Soccer 
League match here yeste rday, 3 to 2. 


—_— — ee 


COATS TEAM IN CLOSE WIN 
NEWARK, N. J., March 30--The J. & 
P. Coats Football Club won against the 
Newark soccer team here yesterday, 
ae B 


ee 
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of | 
Victoria, have remained unchallenged | 
the outstanding forwards of the | 


| Prentice, 


CROSS- ‘COUNTRY RACE. 


Points 
9 


furnishing six of the first | 
| man 


| as 
place has 
‘with the start of the final week today, 
‘it is likely 
er | off the major prize. 
for | 
| financial reasons, and Belgium decided | 
. . championship 
The defection of France was par- | 
“ / nine 
England failed to win | 


598. 
. 14s, 
. oss. 


| Cincinnatti, 


| Jonas and F. 


- 405.) were high 


al vls . 


United 


Brook- 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 


|No vwtsit to Richmond is complete | 


-| Miller& Rhoads 
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of Virginia | 


MATHEY’S PLAYING 
FEATURES TENNIS 


New York Star Instrumental 
in His Team’s Victory 


ere 


MONTREAL, Que., March 30 (Spe- 
cial)—The playing of Dean Mathey 
of New York was largely instrumental 
in the victory of six players from New 
York City in an international series 


with local indoor tennis players whicn 
was played here during the week-end. 
The visitors won by the close margin 
of 7 victories to 6. 

In the singles, the visitors secured 
an even break, winning 2 and losing 2, 
and Mathey ,was one of the winners. 
In the doubles, the New Yorkers won 
5 out of 9 matches and Mathey, part- 
nered with B. S. Prentice, won three 
matches which gave the former 4 
victories in his team’s total of 7. The 
summary: 


SINGLES 
Washburn, New York. 
Laframboise, Montreal, 
Dean Mathey, New York, oer 
A. J. Veysey, Montreal, 6—3, 6—1 

D. R. Morrice, Montreal, defeated H, 
A. Throckmorton, New York, = 1—6, 
6—4, 6—4, 

J. W. Brown, Montreal, defeated B. S. 
New York, 5—7, 8 6—3. 
DOU BLES 
Dean ares and B. S. Prentice de- 
feated Ef. H. Laframboise and G, Cush- 

ing, 6—4, 6—83. 

Dean Mathey and B. S. 
feated J. W. Brown and 
ee, a 

Dean Mathey and B. S. Prentice de- 
feated A. H. Grier and A. ©. Dunlop, 
6——-3, 7—5. 

. Washturn and J. S. Myrick de- 

W. Brown and . S. Cassils, 


J. S. Myrick de- 
A. ©. Dunlop, 


defeated 
i—5, 6—0. 


3 


E. H. 


$» ’ 


Prentice de- 
A. S. Cassils, 


; M. W ashburn and 
H. Grier and 


*. H. Laframboise and G. Cushing de- 
feated W. M. Washburn and J. S. Myrick, 
i—0, 5—7, 8-—f6. 

BE. H. Laframboise and G. 
feated H. A. Throckmorton and W. 
gess, 6-—4, 6— 

f . Grier and A. 
Throckmorton 
4—6, 6—4, 4—6. 

J. W. Brown and A. S. Cassils defeated 
a, ae Throckmorton and W. Sturgess, 


ae | de- 
Stur- 


(. Dunlop defeated 
and W. Sturgess, 


| $—6, ~~ 7. 


Leading Soames es Are 


Lower vf han Usual 


BUFFALO, N. Y.., oe 30—Over 
1800 of the 2200 teams entered in the 
American Bowling Congress’ Silver 
Jubilee tournament have bowled five- 
games without one reaching a 
8000 score. It is 12 years since a total 
low as that which now bolds first 
won a championship and 


that this mark will carry 


The same applies to the other events, 
it being eight years since a two-man 
has been won with a 
score as low as that which now tops; 
years that an all-events winner 
carried off the prize with less than the 
present high mark and no individual 
championship has been won since 1921 
with a count of less than 703 which 
now stands high. 

Two present champions appear in 
five-man games tonight, H. Smyers, 
winner of the individual in 1924, and A. 
Weber of Elizabeth, N. J., all-events 
titleholder. 

Four doubles teams passed the 1200- 
mark vesterday and 30 individual event 
competitors scored over 600 pins, but 


(only one pérformance netted a large 
}enough count to break in the standing 


of 10 high. This was by E. Creight of 
who totalled 675 in the 
taking ninth position. G. 
Grossman of Milwaukee 


of the day in the 


singles, 


rollers 


| 


| 


doubles, scoring 1237 pins, team scores 
of 451, 399 and 447. The leading 10 in 
each division: 


NAVY EASILY BEATS 
WESTERN CHAMPIONS 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., eel 30—The 
United States Naval Academy, hold- 
ers of the eastern gymnastics cham- 
pionship for several years, easily de- 
feated University of Chicago, western 
title holders, Saturday, 33 to 12. 

The visitors were outclassed. Even 
with two of their stars out of the 
competition, the Navy captured firsts 
in all five events, two seconds and two 
thirds. There was some solace to the 
Chicagoans, however, when the Navy 
conceded to Van Vactor of Chicago 
the individual championship over 
Stroop, captain for next season of the 
Navy. They were tied at six points, 
Stroop taking a first and third against 
Van Vactor's two seconds. 


ae 


ARMY 


FENCERS BEAT 
March 

defeated the 
Academy, 9 to &,| 


YALE 
WEST POINT, N. Y., 
University swordsmen 
United States Military 
ina three-weapon match Saturday. 
tcok the foils bouts 6 to 3 and the Epee | 
bouts, 3 to 1. Army made a clean sweep | 
in the saber events. 
A, J. Kelsey °2 
his bouts after hard fights. E. P. | 
Mengel’s work with the epee was note- 
worthy. 
home of the Army, which will enter the 
intercollegiate finals in New York next | 
month with foll and saber teams. 


- 


MICHIGAN DEFEATS CORNELL 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., March 30 
University of Michigan overwhelmed 
CorneH University in their annual in- 
door track meet here Saturday night, 
taking nine firsts in the 11 events. he 
final score was: Michigan 64%, Cornell 
30 1-5. One world’s indoor record was 
tied when Dehart Hubbard, Michigan 
athlete, sprinted the 60-yard dash in 
§ 1-58. Cornell won eid the mile relay 
and the high jump, FE. Bradley taking 
the last event with a Fo of 5ft. 10%in 
It was the first dual meet ever held at 


Yost Field House and was witnessed by | 


a capac ity crowd. 
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MICHELSON REPEATS 

BALTIMORE, Md., March 30—Repeat- 
ing his feat of 1923, Albert Michelson, , 
Cygnet A. C., East Portchester, N. , 
Saturday won the third annual Laurel- | 
to-Baltimore marathon. His time was | 
“h. 43m. 573s. This was 2m. 18%S. be- | 
hind the record for the course, established 
last year by . TT. Zuna of Newark, 
VN. J. Zuma Anighed second Saturday, , 
half a mile behind Michelson, in 2 
48m. 44s. The distance was 26 miles 
“85 yards. 


GREENLEAF WINS TWO 
Special from Monitor Burean 
CHICAGO, March 30 

were captured by EF. R. 
I’hiladelphia, the champion, from Erwin 
Rudolph of this city here Saturday in 
the title race of the National (‘hampion- 
ship Pocket Billiard League. The scores 
were 100 to 95 in 19% innings and 190 to 8 
in six frames. High runs of 27 and 48 
were scored by the winner, while 
high for the loser. 


(jreenleaf o 


PRINCETON ELECTS EBEN 
PRINCETON, N. J.. March 
Princeton Athletic Association has an- 
nounced the election of J. W. Eben of 
New York City a8 captain of the basket- 
ball team for 1926. Eben won his letter 
as a guard on the championship 
five this wear. As the rest of the 
string team this year is lost by gradua- 
tion he faces a hard task. 


HARVARD FRESHMEN WIN 

The freshman polo team of Harvard 
University defeated their rivals trom 
Yale University, 7 to 6. at the Common- 
wealth Armory, Koston, Saturday night. 
The match was the most interesting «f 
the indoor season and the shows 
how closely the teams were matcied. 


Score 


N. Le. MeVICKER ELECTED 
YTATE COLLEGE, Pa., March 30-—N. 
L. MecVicker ‘26, veteran guard. was 
elected to captain the Pennsylvania 
State College basketball team next year. 


30— Yale | 


Both games | sheftield’s first, 


ing fullback, 
| Beadles 
| solitary point being 
| ond 


i 
} 


? 
28 was | 


| 
; 


30—T he | 


Tiger | 
nrst | 


| round 
‘!and bad football 


Y ale i 
| almost 


5, Yale, won all three of; sea, 


| Parker, 
(whom he was not particularly 


(Py | 


| goal, 
| clearance, 


| sponsible for 
| ceived 
| when 
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Sheffield United 
in Final Round 


Meets Cardiff City for the 
Challenge Cup at Wembley 
On April 25 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, March 30 — Sheffield 
United Club will make its fifth appear- 
ance in the final match for the fooc- 
ball association challenge cup April 
25, when at the immense British Em- 
pire Stadium at Wembley, it will op- 
pose the Cardiff City side, which has 
never before entered the deciding 
stage of competition, and only twice 
reached the semifinal round. The 
clashing of the two teams should pro- 
vide a very even encounter, judging 
by known form, as both operate in the 
first division of the English League, 
and have very similar records there 
this season. 

Both won 
Saturday 


their way into the fine! 
as much by 
by their opponents 
their own merit. 


as by 


The 


.of America, 
Saturday night, 


terscholasti¢ basketball ch onship 
tournament is ready to start, Tuesday 
morning, at University of Chicago. Pair- 
ings for 12 first-round games to be 
layed tomorrow are announced here by 
Prot A. A. Stage, athletic director of 
the gi RO with a battle between 
Miami, Fla., and Laramie, Wyo., slated 
to open the tourney. Winners of 33 
state championship tourneys are included 
in the list. The others are runnérs-up 
in staté tourneys or winners of sectional! 
meets. Title holders from the Rocky 
Mountain, cotton states, New England, 
Adirondack, and central states tourneys 
of sectional nnietaninenn’ are entered. 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC 
TITLE TO SIEMANSKI 


Special from Monttor Bureau 
NEW YORK. March 30—Raymond 
Siemanski, of the New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, won 
the annual interscholastic champion- 
ship of the Amateur Fancers League 


| tenders. 


These were divided into two strips | 


‘with two qualifying for the final round | 


mustakes | 


game between Sheffield and the second | 


In the foils bouts! division team, Southampton, at Chel- 


watched by a huge crowd of 


between 65,000 and 70,000 spectators, 


| was particularly uninspiring. 
It was the final appearancy at 


a real grip 
under 


Southampton never had 
‘on the situation and went 
‘goals to 0. The losers’ fullback, T. R. 
playing with a partner to 
accus- 
by 


~~ 


good work 


his own 


tomed, nullified much 
shooting the ball into 
when trying to effect a 
and afterwards failing to 
score from the easiest of all shots-——a 
penalty kick. S. H. Tunstall, Shef- 
field’s brilliant left winger, was 
the second goal. He re- 
a pass from W. G. Gillespie 
particularly well placed, and 
foiling the goalkeeper’s attempt 
rush out and gain possession, 


| the ball softly into the unguarded net. 


| 
| 
| 


ness 


' 


| 


McVicker is also the leader of the Penn | 


State basketball team. 


The Blackburn Rovers’ 
line, with the famous Sydney Pudde- 
foot in center, shaped unexpectedly 
poorly against Cardiff, and, 
| goals had been rattled up against them 
|in the space of 17 minutes, went all to 


oe a Ee ee 


sp ; 


side's | 
hurried | 


re- | 


to’ 

tapped | 
forward 
J. E: 
after three | 


'pieces revealing none of the incisive- | 


characterized 
matches. Perhaps 
Puddefoot 


Which had 
in previous 
was because 


| play 
this 


their | 


was S80 ' 


carefully shadowed by that master of) 


| halfback play, F. C. Keenor. 
The Welshmen played as well 


the sides was 
‘ardiff's first 
scored by 
and others were by CG. 
James Gill, 


very 


indeed. ({ roal was 


and Blackburn's 


half by J. M. McKay. 


as the | 
' Rovers played badly so that disparity 
between marked | 
like | 
the defend- | 
HT. | 


gained in the sec- | 
Only | 


20,000 people assembled at Nottingham | 


for this game. 


FORTY-THREE TEAMS ENTERED 
Special from Monitor Burcau 


CHICAGO, March 230—With 
entered, the seventh annual national in- 
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MEN’S WEAR 
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a ae 
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Dainties 


_Three Points West! 


Suits, Hats, Topcoats 


Stein-Block tailored Suits 


Topeoats 
45.00 up 
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MEN’S WEAR +.00 


lith and G Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


quality 
and 


Silk 
Shirts 
3.00 


[ORRISON 


[1109 FST. NW.,WASHINGTON D.C. 


Millinery 


Answering Every 
Need with Charm 
and Distinction 


Blankets, Curtains, 
Portieres, and Rugs 
Our Specialty 


Main Office and yey 713-731 Lamont St. 


ranches 
Arcade Blidg., 14th St. “ant Park Road 
3219 Mt. Pleasant bt., N. W. 
18th and Columbia Road, N. W. 


ashington, D.C. Col, 8010-8011-8012-8013 


‘3 teams | 


"“DeYoungMens how 


516 Twelfth St.. N. W., 


vm Walp. Over Shoes 


Washington College of Music| 


ROBERTS, Voite | 


Mailed | 


robin in each. 
lows: Raymond 
Fuertes, and Franz Dohs, 
York Military Academy; W. 
Giovanni, Norman Horowitz, 


Siemanski, 
of New! 


Thompson, of McBurney School, 
York Citv; T. F. Lancer Jr., Manhat- 
tan Preparatory School, M. 8S. Driggs 
Jr.. Brooklyn Bolytechnic 
Joseph Salsilie, De Motte School, 
walk, Conn., and bk. A. Dow, 
son High School, Paterson, N. J. 

All three of the representatives of 
the Cornwall institution qualified for 
the finals and the fourth place was 
filled by Dow, who has competed 
several events here this winter. In the 
finals, Dow was defeated 
the three others, and they 
one other bout, 
tories each. 
under the Olympic percentage method, 
however, 


33.3. 


Tromas L. 


REAL ESTATE 
LOANS—BUILDERS—INSURANCE 
| DOUGLASS 
means 
(PHILLIPS 
Franklin S678 


ST.. N. W... WASHINGTON, D. 
Attention to Out of Town Clients 


Doverass 


1516)6(CUWWK 
Special 
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THE 
LATCH 


STRING 


is out for you for 
LUNCHEON 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


612 12th St., N. W., Between F and @ | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LAWRENCE SCHOOL 
SINGING 


l oice Culture 

ROBERT LAPWRENCE 
4zick T 

Thirteeth Street Tel 

Washington ]} ‘ 


LAWRENCE 


718 Main SOS 


MILLINERY 
Washington, fi. C. 
Phone Franklin TO16 


608 to 614 Eleventh Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Largest Ladies’ Exclusive 
Apparel Shop in Washington 


Pasternak 


—— 


he 
SMARTEST FASHIONS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Gowns - Vraps 
Coats - Suits - Furs 
Sports Apparel 
Chapeaux 


Ready to Wear Made to Order 


AS 


1219 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


at the Fencers Club, last | 
from a fleld of 12 con- | 


The entries were as fol- | 


Louls| WM. P. BOYER COMPANY 


B. San- | 
Holder 
Collier, Lionello Peraira Jr. and George | 
New | 


rr Se. 
Institute; | 812 13th St 


Nor- | 
of Pater- | 


| The 


in | 


in turn by'! 

each won. 
giving them two vic- | 
An examination of scores | 


vive Slemanski a percentage | 
of 70, while Fuertes had 47.6, and Dohs, | 


Purmwirs 


C. | 


and DINNER |? 


| The Samp er Sun 


28 Main Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


wil its rooms for the ninth gon, on 
May ‘oth. . The Inn ogy 7 © Go BEDS 


aan GOOD BOARD; the and a 

half blocks distant) and the ~~" FAM UDITORIUM 

(three blocks away) do the rest. is 
N. a 


Branch Cafeteria, 721 ith &t., 
Washington, D. C. 


INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


POPE & POPE 


605 District National Bank Building 


Washington, D. C. 
Main 2133 


Charles W. Smity 


Fruits and Early Vegetables 


Stands: 199 to 204 Center Market 


Wasnuincron, D. C. 
B Street Wing Phone Main 7655 


o_O See 


Distridbutora of High Grade 


RADIO 


APPARATUS AND ACCESSORIES 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Phone 842——-843 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS _ 


otos 


antern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cafeteria 


Tea House 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 


} 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


ITALIAN SPUMONI 


In bricks, 80 cents 


Pastry, Cakes, 
all occasions. 


Fancy 
etc., for 


M. CAPACE & CO. 
511 G St. N. W. Main 15566 
2503 Champlain Sf. Adams 6406 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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We Are This Week Celebrating 
Our 


27th Anniversary 


Many wonderful! opportunities for 
the purchase of spring apparel 
for women and misses. We would 
lik you to share in them. 


Circular sent on request. 


1216 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gor Women 
and Ihlisses 


particular persons. 


CHINA 
FURNITURE 
LAMPS 


1215-17 F Street 


SSORTMENTS 


and beauty await the selections of 


chase be small or large, the measure of 
satisfaction is the same. 


SILV 


DULIN & MARTIN CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


of unusual charm 


Whether the pur- 


ER C RYSTAL 
ART OBJECTS 
ETC. 


1214-16 G Street 


Very smart little models, with 


rose, China blue, and tan. 


Penn. Avenue 
at 8th 


Ensemble Suits 


A New Fashion for Girls 


at $10)% 


ing out from their plain colored wool coats. 
dresses are of flannel to match the coat, or in a lighter shade. 
bright colors include marigold, sunflower, almond green, powder blue, 
Sizes 8 to 12. 


Kann’s—Second Floor 


pretty figured crepe dresses peep- 
Sometimes, however, the 
The 


Washington 
Cc. 


~-\_profound revolution which 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“First the blade, then the ear, JSF then the full grain jn the ear” 


Boston, Monpay, Marcu 30, 1925 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIBTY 
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Although one may deprecate some of the ideas 
which have been put forward in France in con- 
nection withthe problem 
| | ) of security,and although 
| it is possible to criticize 
the approach to _ the 
question from the stand- 
point of fear, there is 
: oa nevertheless much that 
\\ 7 : is of the greatest pos- 
| sible promise,in the at- 
tention which is now being paid in France to 
the establishment oftrue peace in Europe. If one 
were asked what is the most noteworthy new 
«fact in international politics, the reply would 
undoubtedly be that France is endeavoring once 
mpre to take the moral leadership of the Conti- 
nent, and is engaged in discussing the means by 
which an understanding can be reached with 
Germany. . 

A year ago the whole French conception of 
relations with the chief neighbor of France was 
based upon coercion. Today, in spite of mis- 
takes, in spite of too great insistence upon the 
danger of.another war, the French people, as 
well as the French Government, realizes that it 
is not by endeavoring to keep Germany down, 
but only by endeavoring to make friends with 
Germany that stability can be attained. 

It is possible that France is wrong in wishing 
to prolong the occupation of Cologne until 
definite assurances of safety have been given. 
It is possible that too much is being made of the 
undoubted breaches by Germany of the dis- 
armament clauses of the treaty. It is possible 
that France has committed itself too far if its 
pacts of alliance with Poland and with-the Lit- 
tle Entente; it is possible that better results 
would be obtained were there an attempt to find 
certain territorial compromises rather than a 
rigid adherence to the status quo. But when 
all is said and done, a new note has been struck. 
‘With every reservation, the French are clearly 
‘bending their energies toward the substitution 
of friendships for antagonisms. They were the 


France and | 
World Peace 


principal promoters of the Geneva Protocoi, - 


which, though judged defective by England, and 
though probably impracticable, was a great ad- 
vance, and contained ideas which are virtually 
certain, in one form or another, to be eventually 
adonted by all the European nations. : 
The Bloc des Gauches in France, which came 
into power on May 11, 1924, has not alwavs con- 
ducted the affairs of France with wisdom. but 
whatever may be said about its domestic policy, 
it deserves the greatest possible credit for the 
L it has ‘effected in 
French thought. Twelve months ago the cry 
of “Vive la paix’’- was regarded as dangerous 
and, in some of its implications, almost sedi- 
tious. Today, “Vive la paix’ is the cry that is 
most frequently heard in France, and no Nation- 
alist opponent of the Government would venture 
to denounce the hope thus expressed as inimical] 
to French interests. 

Various views may be taken about the League 
of Nations as it is at present constituted. It is 
certainly imperfect: it has doubtless inadequate 
power; it is as yet incomplete. But what has to 
be noted is that France, which was considered 
to be hostile to the League, is now its greatest 
Supporter. France, which scoffed at the so- 
called ideology which prevailed at Geneva. has 
done everything to make of the League a genu- 
ine force in Europe, and even in world politics. 
There is no longer any desire to Keep Germany 
out of the organization whose headquarters are 
in Switzerland. On the contrary, it is the ardent 
desire of France that Germany, without more 
ado, should accept the conditions of the Cov- 
enant and should be admitted into the associa- 
tion of nations whose aim is universal peace. 

It could hardly be expected that Germany 
would be allowed to enter on its own ‘terms. 
‘There is, indeed, no reason why Special privi- 
leges should be accorded to Germany. Still. the 
recent objections which Germany has made Lo 
certain articles of the Covenant have been taken 
into serious consideration, and assurances have 
been given that, although no reservations can 
be made, nevertheless in practice heed wil] 
always be paid to the peculiar difficulties in 
which any member of the League may find itself. 
These assurances may prove sufficient to meet 
the difficulties which may arise. . | 

It is not to be anticipated that at one swoop 
the task which faces statesmen will be accom- 
plished. Obstacles spring up at every step, but 
there is a real desire to overcome them. and they 
will therefore be overcome, for most of them are 
purely imaginary. It would be easy to enumer- 
ate many other encouraging signs which have 
taken objective shape, but the chief point is that 
these signs indicate an inward grace that hardly 
appeared to exist last year. The progress that 
is being constantly registered is eminently satis- 
factory, and the minds of men in France and in 
Europe generally are rapidly being adjusted: to 
the need of a fraternal accord which will abolish 
forever the hatreds and fears which have in- 
fested Europe. 

Look at the matter how one will, it cannot be 
‘denied, whether one would wih the pace to be 
swifter or not, that there is a continuous ad- 
vance, and that the good will which was hardly 
discernible a year ago is in unmistakable evi- 
dence today. 


Someone, who probably claims to be a disin- 


terested observer, has intimated that the Ameri- 
seoate can people are a nation 
f A ) of politicians. As one 
! " : I realizes the propensity so 
1 Quiet Hour ’ i often manifested to enter 
i in | Upon a new campaign 
agi }; almost before the last 
Polities echo of a general elec- 
OP tion is heard, the inclina- 
| tion is to agree that the 
observer is about right. Issues there may be 
none, vet it seldom seems difficult to arouse a 
measure of enthusiasm, either in behalf of or 
in opposition to some theoretical plank or plat- 
form promulgated by a victorious or a van- 
quished partisan leader or clique. This is as true 
in the cities and states as it is in the Nation. The 
pot is usually kept at the boiling point. 
But there are gratifying indications that the 
spring and summer months of the present year 


may prove an exception. The issues presented 
in the last election were quite definitely disposed 
of. Majorities were large enough and minorities 
small enough to indicate a determined state of 
thought. Even the demands of the so-called 
third-party champions failed to gain the con- 
sideration expected. So far as the people are 
concerned, they apparently have committed 
their political fortunes to the care and guardian- 
ship of the incumbent Administration and have 
turned their attention to activities which vitally 
concern them. 

The promise is for an extended “quiet hour” 
in politics. Confirmed camp-followers have de- 
serted the cheerless headquarters, Congress has 
entered upon its long recess, and the strife for 
public office has degenerated from a spectacular 
pitched battle into desultory internecine war- 
fare in which the rank and file of former friendly 
units prey upon each other and yield grudgingly 
a share of the spoils. 

There is encouraging reassurance in the eco- 
nomic and political program outlined by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his inaugural address. Probably 
the American people feel that, so far as can be 
forecast, national policies have been fixed for a 
period of at least four years. Economies in the 
administration of public affairs are assured, with 
further welcome reductions in taxation. None 
but an ingenious and mischievous pessimist 
would be able to convince the people of the 
United States, no matter what their partisan 
prejudices, that they are discontented or un- 
happy. 

As is to be expected, even in times of national 
prosperity, there are heard occasional prophesy- 
ings of an impending industrial crisis. Conserva- 
tive business men and financiers do not hesitate 
to discount all such gloomy*forebodings. They 
have their hands at the wheel. The work of the 
world demands the energies and the undivided 
consecration of all mankind. There is need of 
a “quiet hour’ in which the plaints of the 
calamity forecaster, like those of the political 
agitator, are silenced. 


In the @urrent number of that excellent 
Boston weekly, the Independent, appears an 
\ article. on the subject 
of air transportation by 
Col. H. E. Hartney, Air 
| Service, Reserve. The 
| very title of the arti- 
| cle is challenging. “A 
| 


es 
“Dropping | 
the War 


aaanx’’ 


Chance for a_ Harri- 
man,” it reads, “Drop- 
ping the War Jinx in 


wy 


Commercial Aviation.” 

Nothing could better serve the cause of com- 
mercial aviation than efforts of this character 
to make clear the illimitable opportunities it 
offers to the man of vision and of organizing 
ability. Colonel Hartney points out some of 
the considerations that will present themselves 
to the man who gives serious thought to the 
organization of a system of airways, as Harri- 
man organized his transcontinental railways: 


The Harriman of commercial aviation will make a 
fresh start, put aside a great many delusions about air- 
craft, see clearly that aviation has, in point of great 
speed and. ability to operate in any direction, great ad- 
vantages in supplementing railway and motor transpor- 
tation, and will set to work. He will need no good roads, 
no graded and ballasted roadbeds, no bridges, no termi- 
nals comparable to the Grand Central or Pennsylvania 
Station, and he will] not need to wait for years on years 
to get return on his investment. 

He will recognize the fact that the United States is 
the natural habitat of fiving because of its great dis- 
tances, irregular topography, large cities remote from 
one another, and the premium Americans put on the 
factor of time. He will see clearly that reliability and 
safety are essential to the development of passenger and 
express carrying, and accordingly will insist on aircraft 
having these perfectly practicable attributes. 


That means he will insist on proper air equipment . 


exactly as our railroads insist on rolling stock tnat an- 
swers to economic need. This, in turn, means that he will 
not use war planes. Few Americans seem to realize that 
there is as much. difference between a plane designe’ 


for war and one designed specifically for commercial use | 


as there is between a touring car and a tank. 


The Christian Science Monitor, in its effort 
to encourage and extend commercial aviation, 
has repeatedly called attention to the futility 
of the present practice, which is to leave the 
development of types of aircraft to the military 
and naval arms of the United States Govern- 
ment. Commercial planes ean _ readily be 
adapted to military use, but military models 
are not readily adapted to the ends of peaceful 
aviation. Colonel Hartney thus emphasizes 
this fact: 


War planes are not designed for safety, for retiability 
in the routine sense, nor for economy of. operation. The 


Sterrible nose-diving propensities of most military planes, 
“which account for 90 per cent of our accidents and fatali- 


ties since the war, in and outside of military service, are 
remediable. One of the phenomenal things about the 
air mail is that it is using D. H.-4’s, military planes, 
somewhat remodeled, which are not much safer thaa 
other military planes, don’t score 100 per cent in point 
of economy, can’t carry loads as large as desirable, and 
fall short of possibilities in other ways. 

Nevertheless, organizing skill has worked such mira- 
cles that no vehicle ever designed has gone the distance 
that the mail plane has gone with loss of life 30 small. 
It is flying nearly 2,000,000 miles a year, about one- 
fourth of the world’s total mileage; is doing much of 
its flying at night, and in some years it has not lost a 
man. It is steadily increasing in commercial velue to 
the United States and doubtless saves the bankers of 
the country alone, in interest on securities and “float’ 
charges, more than its cost of operation. And though it 
is now operating only one major route, the country 
affords room for fifty, and the president of the American 
Railway Express is on record.as saying that his com- 
pany stands ready to make an exclusive contract with 
any aérial transport firm which can show an officient 
and dependable service. 


This notable success of the air mail affords 
tangible proof of the practicability of commer- 
cial aviation from a financial viewpoint. The 
writer of this article lays stress upon the need 
of new and better types of planes. Only re- 
cently the Monitor published an article descrip- 
tive of the progress made in building such 
planes at a great factory near Detroit, backed 
by the wealth of Henry Ford. Last Friday the 
first airplane completed by this factory was 
given its trial. It is an eight-passenger al)- 
metal monoplane, and Mr. Ford’s record as a 
producer justifies the belief that he will devise 
means of-turning out planes that will be as 
cheap to buy and to operate as an ordinary 
taxi. 
~ Colonel Hartney also points out that with 
“the taxi-type for short-haul work and with 
the transport plane for long-haul work, it 
would seem that at last we are at the point 
where we are rid of the war jinx in commercial 


aviation and are in the fairway to success.” 
But, he insists, the remaining and vital need 
is “another Harriman.” If the time is here, the 
man will be found. The opportunity is greater 
than any which Mr. Harriman faced, for the 
organizer of America’s airways will have a 
virgin field in which to operate. Warfare on 
established competitors and the effort to pro- 
tect monopoly privileges interfered with the 
fullest exercise of Mr. Harriman’s great con- 
structive abilities and broke him down. 
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The approaching international exposition of 
modern decorative and industrial art to be held 
in Paris will do much 
toward establishing a 
definite idea of what has 
already been accom- 
plished in the fine arts 
during the first quarter 
of this century. It may 
also provide clues to (WC 
what may be expected in 
ensuing decades. Since the various exhibits 
must conform to a ruling of strict originality, 
in no way springing from the various art forms 
and traditions of the past, there will be 2 nota- 
ble separating of new from old, and on a hith- 
erto unknown scale. For the first time since 
modernism fluttered into the artistic dovecotes 
and set feathers flying, will there be a practi- 
cally complete round-up of those forces which 
have sounded their declarations of artistic in- 
dependence. Unfortunately the American con- 
tingent will be missing from the roster, since, 
for some reason or other difficult to determine, 
no organized representation has been provided 
for. 
of Commerce, has arranged for an official com- 
mittee of watchful. waiters, however, under the 
head of Charles R. Richards, director of the 
American Association of Museums, which con- 
mittee has been instructed to “visit and report.” 

Never before in the history of art has an 
esthetic problem of the dimensions and com- 
plexities of the so-called modernistic movement 
been encountered. Manifestly it is part and 
parcel of the general upheaval that is abroad. 
Looking back over the course of the fine arts, 
at least up until the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the fact that the various schools 
stayed more or less discreetly at home, evolving 
each its scheme of things in its own wavy and 
environment, stands out in curious contrast to 
the present state of affairs where all divisions 
and barriers have melted away under the 
powerful persuasions of reproduction and inter- 
communication. For the past twoscore years 
art has emerged from its former isolations and 
seclusions, and today the budding art student 
is confronted with such a multiplicity of paths 
that he hardly knows which is east or west. 
The great collections, the printing presses, 
travel—these are some of the agencies which 
have helped to bring about this congress of all 
nations wherein is being worked out the art of 
the future. As the brotherhood of man devel- 
ops, aS leagues and associations increase and 
multiply, so will an international type of art 
form appear in which will be found a distinct 
answer to the growing need for a more signifi- 
cant art. 

There will doubtless be sufficient painting 
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Twentieth 

Century , 
Art 


ant 


and sculpture admitted to the Paris exposition 


under the general heading of decorative and 
industrial art to allow a comprehensive survey 
to be made of all the arts. To wander through 
the miles of exhibits and to find no “reproduc- 
tions, imitations, or counterfeits of ancient 
styles,” promises to be an exhilarating experi- 
ence. It is to be twentieth century art pure and 
simple, the expression in terms of form, ¢olor, 
and line of the diverse impulses that have al- 
ready found expression in the radio, the flying 
machine, the X-ray. The art forms that came 
out of the earlier struggles of modernism-— 
cubism, vorticism, futurism, synchronism, and 
such like—are now pretty much a back num- 
ber. These sparks fr6m the fray no longer 
startle; as formerly, no longer illumine the 
“independent” shows with the old glamour. 
The stern demands of this century for reason 
and right action will be felt in the studios as 
well as in the other camps. The Paris exposi- 
tion should bring light on the subject, and it is 
to be hoped that the visiting American commit- 
tee will return an illuminating report. | — 
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Editorial Notes 


Perhaps even more than he realized, John 
Frank Stevens, the eminent American engineer 
who received the John Fritz gold medal for 
“notable achievement” in New York recently, 
put his finger on a secret of success when he 
declared that he considered his greatest tri- 
umph was the fact that “there is not a man who 
ever worked for me whom I cannot now call my 
friend.”” Emerson, it may be recalled, once 
wrote, “The only way to have a friend is to be 
one,” and more and more it is becomin?# real- 
ized that this bond of society is the cement of 
most great endeavors. Individuals rarelv of 
themselves alone achieve more than a mere 
modicum of the success which is rightly re- 
garded as theirs, but which is largely the com- 
bined product of their own and their associates’ 
efforts. One man’s name becomes synonymous 
in the public thought with some mighty enter- 
prise, but as to what that man would have 
achieved without his multitude of loyal fellow 
workers the world rarely ‘gives even passing 
consideration. 


In an American newspaper recently was 
published an unpretentious-looking item of a 
dozen lines or so, which, at any rate from one 
standpoint, however, made up in content for 
what it lacked in appearance. For it detailed a 
tragedy which one would have thought would 
have merited a far more conspicuous setting. 
“During 1924,” this news report read in part, “a 
total of 3317 dogs were sacrificed in Paris in the 
interests of science.” What a confession! But 
listen further: 

Of this number 1444 were handed over by the pounds 
to the powder laboratories of the Ministry of War for 
tests in connection with the force of explosives—experi- 
ments which caused a terrific outcry in the press last 
summer—while the remainder were delivered to the Col- 
lege of France, the Faculty of Medicine, and various hos- 
pitals. The lost dogs of Paris, no matter what their value, 


' are sold for about 25 cents apiece. 


Herbert Hoover, the American Secretary | 


On the Pier and in the Streets of Menton 


Walking along the pier at Menton late one afternoon, 
just as western sky and sea were commencing to redden, 
I came across an old fellow who, toward the end of the 
conversation I had with him, made one of those chance 
remarks which instantly reveal character and remain in 
memory. 

His face and hands were wrinkled and tanned by age 
and wind, and beneath what resembled, a dilapidated 
yachting cap his gray hair stood out in a bunch. With 
his arms resting on the breast-high parapet, he was 
patiently watching the tedious approach of a small sail- 
ing vessel, slowly being towed harborward by the vigor- 


ous efforts of three of its crew in a dingy—a dead calm | 


having fallen. 

I gathered by his appearance that he was, or had 
been, attached in some capacity to the port and, after the 
usual salutations had passed, I sought to obtain some 
information from him about the old town, at our back, 
within the windows of which lights were already begin- 
ning to shine. 

> > So | 

It soon.was evident that I had “struck oil.” The man 
was very willing to talk and moreover was an excellent 
“raconteur.” When a boy of five, he had been, while 
clfhging to his mother’s hand, an awed spectator of the 
Duc de Valentinois’ final attempt in 1854 to repossess 
himself of Menton and he gave me a vivid description of 
that episode—the arrival of the Duc, wearing a splendid 
uniform, in a gilt carriage decorated with the Monaco 
arms, accompanied by two of his principal officers: the 
alarm and exasperation of the people who quickly 
gathered, surrounded his person and threatened his life; 
and the timely arrival of the national guard who saved 
it, and escorted the gentleman to a place of safety. 

I was impressed by the old fellow’s phraseology and 
memory—though this was somewhat tempered when I 
read, later, in a local history book a similar description 
of the same event! 

But my friend was something more than a good story- 
teller. We spoke of the war. He had lost a son and two 
grandsons at the defense of Verdun. Ilexpressed sympathy 
—and beguiled him to expand on other topics, the present, 
the future, the meaning and purpose of life. 

I discovered that far from possessing a lugubrious 
outlook he had a singularly simple and happy one, and 
though living to a great extent in the past, like most 
people of his age, that he was endowed with a certain 
spiritual buoyancy which was at once attractive and 
somewhat mysterious. 

I sensed in him a something I had not; and my won- 
derment increased as his talk proceeded. He told me he 
was the sole survivor of his family. He lived by himself, 
purchased and cooked his own food and cleaned his own 
rooms. I suggested thaf such solitude was good for no 
man and asked whether he did not feel lonely. 

+ > > 

He smiled, shook’ his head, gazed seaward and then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, turned, and with extended 
hands explained in rapid sentences what his feelings and 
viewpoint were—Life was not of the body but the Spirit. 
Without the Spirit there was nothing: with it there was 
everything. . .. Alone! . he was never alone. “Ceux 
qui j'ai aimé,” he exclaimed, “sont encore avec moi! Tous 
que j'ai donné m'‘appartient toujours!” 

Through the “vieille ville” runs the old Roman road— 
the famous Rue Longue, or as it was termed prior to 1861 
the Strada Lunga. It is the narrowest of streets, three 
short paces in width, paved with uneven oblong stone 
blocks intermixed with cobbles, over which handcarts 


conveying produce, cattle, and heavily laden donkeys 
occasionally pick their way. 

From either side of it the houses—each with at least 
a dozen windows, usually adorned with shirts, blouses, 
stockings, bedding and skins slung there to air or dry, 
and from each of which an inquiring head is liable sud- 
denly. to appear—rear straight and tall, so tall, indeed, 
at certain places that to see the top one’s head has to be 
thrown far back. ) : 

This street—which abounds with women, babies and 
baskets, cats, kittens and dogs, arches and gutters, dark 
alleyways, passages and doors, steep steps and dirt, and 
is pervaded from end to end by a compound odor of fish, 
cheese, sausages, onions, fruit and washing, with occa- 
sional whiffs of a more nauseating nature—was, in former 
days, the fashionable center of the town. 

In it, among other historical piaces, stands the 
“palace” of thut branch of the Grimaldi family which 
once maintained a separate government at Menton, and 
which, afterward, reverted to the princes of Monaco. 
It is reported to have been constructed from the materials 
ofan old castle and has a fine marble-floored hall, a 
handsome staircase and a coved ceiling. From its win- 
dows one obtains a good impression of life in the street 
outside, which is well worth getting. 

But not the least attractive feature of the Rue Longue 
are its children which throng there after school hours— 
for it is their only playground. Dark-eyed, dark-skinned, 
dark-haired, vivacious boys and girls, ranging in age 
from three to ten, all apparently void of fear, and re- 
sponsive to a smile or word. Their actions are full of 
native grace and freedom: they excel at dancing and skip- 
ping: they love a game, and adore sweets—of which a 
large packet can be purchased for a few francs! 

> +> > 

Having obtained a supply of these dainties from @ 
confectioner I walked up this street homeward from the 
pier. It was now dark, but the children were on the 
lookout, and immediately after passing under the old 
gateway at its entragee, I was perceived and the cry was 
passed along—“il vient, il vient.” 

Then camearush of many pattering feet, a dozen little 
arms were linked in mine and, with exclamations of de- 
light, I was escorted by this advance guard to the recog- 
nized halfway position where the distribution would 
take place. There, in an expectant silence, it was made, 
and then, accompanied by some fifty little folk, I pro- 
ceeded on my way. 

Sometimes we stopped—to dance: once we paused— 
to skip. Then we went on again, a compact, motley, 
merry crew, completely filling the narrow road. The 
whole place resounded with shouts of joy and excitement. 
Window shutters were violently flung back and the faces 
of dozens of astonished parents thrust therefrom, from 
astonishing heights. They laughed and a forest of hands 
were waved. ' 

On we went, on till the old arch of St. Julian was 
reached, the limit to which the children were allowed to 
go, and there the crowd of juveniles, after each crying 
“bon soir, monsieur, bon soir,” turned and retraced their 
steps. But one, unknown to me, remained. 

While standing for a moment in the sudden quiet to 


| look at the twinkling lights of Bordighera in the dis- 


tance and the sea now far below, a soft tiny hand touched 
mine. I turned to find an olive-faced, curly-headed little 


tot at my side and a pair of large eyes gazing up at me. 
Mutely, she raised her arms,—I lifted her—and held Ber 
close. Oh, happy eventing, long to be remembered! “Ce 
que j'ai donné m’appartient toujours!” PLL. W 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow 


Moscow, March 5. 

Two important anniversaries in the life of the Soviet 
Union were observed on one day recently. Seven years 
ago, on Feb. 22, the first steps were taken to create the 
Red Army. And a year ago, on the same day, the Russian 
money printing-presses stopped, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment undertook the difficult but necessary task of provid- 
ing the population with a stable currency medium. 


> . > 


Naturally the Red Army came in for most of the shout- 
ing and visible demonstration. The new War Commissar, 
Mr. Frunze, General Voroshilov, commander of the Mos- 
cow garrison, and other military leaders, reviewed a 
parade of troops in the Red Square. Mr. Frunze published 
an article emphasizing the Red Army’s need for better 
technical equipment. He pointed to the reduction in the 
size of the Red Army from 5,500,000 to 562,000 men as a 
proof of Russia’s pacific intentions, especially in view of 
the fact that Poland and Rumania, with one-twentieth of 
the area and one-third of the population of the Soviet 
Union, maintained under arms an equal number of troops. 
Mr. Frunze further declared that the Red Army at the 
present time was more effective than ever as a fighting 
force, despite its reduction in numbers, because of im- 
proved training, discipline and equipment. He added, 
however, that the military industries were not in a satis- 
factory condition, and that the army lacked adequate 
provision with such articles as motors, tanks and gases. 
Improved technical equipment, he concluded, wWas the 


great immediate need of the Red Army. 


o:. & 4 


There were no parades in honor of the new Soviet 
currency. But the introduction of stable money has been 
of the greatest benefit both to the population and to the 
State industries. It did away with the price inflation 
which was always necessary to guard against losses 
through depreciation of the currency. It saved the State 
millions of rubles which weré formerly lost through de- 
layed tax payments. Accompanied, as it has been, by 
comparative stabilization of prices, it has given a defini‘e 
and more or less fixed purchasing power to wages and 
salaries. The money reform has served as a counter- 
balance to the bad economic consequences of the poor 
harvest. 

> > > 

President Kalinin has recently been visiting the newly 
formed Central Asiatic Soviet Republics of Turkmenistan 
and Uzbegistan. In establishing these republics the old 
Tsarist administrative lines have been redrawn in a 
manner calculated to correspond better with the dis- 
tribution of races in this region. For some time after the 
Revolution the Central Asiatic Soviet Governments were 
harassed by insurgent natives, known as Basmachi, who 
resented the introduction of Communist ideas and the 
accompanying economic dislocations. This movement 
reached its height in 1921 and 1922, when the Turkish 
statesman, Enver Pasha, assumed the leadership of the 
Basmachi. Now law and order have been largely restored 
and one of the few remaining Basmach leaders sent a 
message to one of the Soviet congresses addressed by 
Kalinin, proffering submission and asking for pardon. 


> > > 


A modern emulator of Gogol’s Inspector-General re- 
cently cropped up in an out-of-the-way district in the 
province of Gomel. A gentleman walked into a Soviet 
office and gave himself out as a responsible party worker 
and the brother of an important Commissar, explaining 


quite casually at the same time that he had lost his cre- - 


dentials and his money on the road. The credulous local 
officials accepted the pretender at his face value, gave 
him a good position and lent him considerable sums of 
money. Finally the stranger announced a.desire to get 
closer to the masses by traveling about in the province 
and set-out on this mission armed with new loans. From 
this moment he disappeared from public view, and in- 
quiries at Moscow revealed that no such man had ever 
been sent out, and that the commissar in question has no 
brother. 
> oa > 

A recent investigation of the Russian rabfacs, or 
Workers’ high schools, shows that 31,664 students are 
attending them. Of these students 72.2 per cent belong 
either to the Communist Party or to the League of 
Communist Youth. Moreover, 66.7 per cent of them are 
workers; 24.5 per cent are peasants, and the remainder 
are Communists who are not of working-class or peasant 
origin. Lately it has been suggested that these proletarian 
high schools, which were originally designed as a means 
of bringing workers, peasants and elements which are 
politically favorable to the Soviet Government into the 
universities and higher schools, are becoming super- 
fluous, as the present generation is growing up under the 
influence of the Soviet régime. Against this view it is 


| urged that the rabfac, which is usually accessible only 
| to applicants who can show a record of three years of 


manual labor on the farm, in the factory or in the army, 
represents a new educational experiment which is quite 
in line with the general polici.s of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is suggested that, instead of having students 
carry on an unbroken course of study through elementary 
school and high school to the university, it is an excellent 
thing to interlard the educational process with three 
years spent in some form of physical labor. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the edétor must remain sole 
fudge of their suitability. and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
thie newspaper reaponsible for the facts or opinions presented. Anony- 
moua letters are destroyed unread. 


“The Federal Inheritance Tax” | 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN Scrence Monitor: 

Your correspondent, C. M., who contributed a letter 
recently on the federal inheritance tax, voices a miscon- 
ception of that tax, when he says that it is “confiscatory” 
and that it taxes “small incomes.’ The dispute over the 
retention of this tax by the federal Government ig likely 
to be an important one, and it is well to keep the issues 
clear as they are presented by the party led by the Cool- 
idge Administration on one side, which would abolish 
the federal tax, and the party led by important members 
of Congress on the other, which would retain it. 

Section 303, paragraph A, section 4, of the present law, 
that became effective Jan. 1, 1924, specifically offers an 
exemption of $50,000 upon all estates. Hence C. M.'s 
wish that the law should be made “inapplicable to estates 
under $10,000" is already granted. 

In the next place, the federal estate tax can hardly, 
by itself, be called “confiscatory,” though it is true that 
many people believe that in its highest brackets it is too 
severe. A net estate of $49,999 would pay no tax, under. 
the present law. An estate between $50,000 and $100,000 
would pay a tax of 1 per cent on the amount by which 
it exceeded the $50,000 exemption. Therefore in a $100,000 
estate, a tax of $500 would be taken. If the estate were 
$150,000, the total tax would be only $2500, which is 
hardly “confiscatory.” 

The maximum surtax under the present law is 40 
per cent, but only upon that amount by which an estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. The total federal inheritance tax on 
a $10,000,000 estate would be $2,543,500. However, a 
“credit,” or “exemption” is granted of the amount by 
which other of tht 48 states impose estate taxes on the 
same inheritance, but this “credit” may not be more than 
25 per cent ef the total federal tax. ; 

What C. M. probably refers to, in charging the federal 
inheritance tax with being “confiscatory,” is the sum 
deducted from a decedent’s estate by the federal tax, 
when in addition sufhs are deducted by various states, 
from the same estate. There is no question that duplica- 
tion and triplication of taxes now exist in this respect, 
and that they form a grave abuse. 

The present controversy over the federal inheritance 
tax centers around whether it is worth while keeping the 
federal tax, in view of the duplication of taxes by the 
States, or whether there is not some other means of 
relieving the situation, while retaining the federal tax. 

President Coolidge argues that the federal tax should 
be given up, and that the field shoulfi be turned over 
wholly to the states. Prominent members of Congress, 
however, representing what appears to be a majority 
of the House of Representatives, take issue with him. The 
Federal Government would sacrifice $139,000,000 a year 
by withdrawing from the estz:te tax field, they say, or a 
sum large enoughato wipe out the Nation’s total income 
taxes on all net salaries under $8000. 

Whatever the merits of these two arguments, the fact 
remains that at present grave abuses exist in the col- 
lection of American inheritance taxes, although not quite 
the ones criticized by C. M. " R. S. 

Washington, D. C. 


Liquor Drinking and the “Movies” 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran Scrence Monitor: 


Not only are picture houses in America showing crime 
of all sorts, but they are also continually showing in- 
stances of disregard for the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Law. 3 

What is this disregard for law doing for the young 
people of the country? In pre-prohibition days children 
were barred from entering saloons. Why is it, now that 
the United States has a law against “booze,” children are 
witnesses of the degradation associated with liquor 
drinking in picture shows? Is there no protection for 


Wichita, Kan. 
wall 


